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Psychoanalysis of Music* 
BY 
ANDRE MICHEL 


THE Psychoanalysis of Music is an investigation of a very special character, 
since, aS a science, it does not, strictly speaking, yet exist. It is as possible 
to analyze a musician as any other man. But, in the case of music, I do not 
think that this is the way to reach what is, in him, his specific nature. There- 
fore we must go further. But first, let us begin by seeing what psychoanalysis, 
as it is, can reveal to us of music and musicians. 


I. PSYCHOANALYSIS OF THE MUSICIAN AS AN ORDINARY MAN.—We have 
no need to show that the same complexes exist in the musician as in other 
men. Consider briefly the life of Wagner, as one instance among many. 
Here the presence of the Oedipus complex is obvious. 


A. The Man.—He writes to his mother: “I should like to speak and write 
to you in the most tender manner, that of a lover to his beloved’’.? 

With Minna it was jealousy which stimulated his love and led him on toa 
disastrous marriage into which he was drawn by “the overwhelming happiness 
of suffering together’’.® 

In Bordeaux, he singles out Mme. Laussot-Taylor, thus yearning after a 
wife guarded by a vigilant husband. Is it by chance? 

He writes in succession Opera and Drama and the poem of the Tetralogy. 
In Opera and Drama, he examines closely the myth of Oedipus, in ten pages 
“of a singular importance for the explanation of the very work he had in 
gestation’, says Pourtalés, who is however no psychoanalyst.4 Without 
quoting these pages in full, let us remember these words of Wagner: 

‘Even to-day, we need only interpret the Oedipus myth faithfully, and in its inmost 
character, to find there an intelligible image of the whole story of mankind from the 
beginning of social life to the dissolution of the State.” 

And then, Wagner writes to Liszt that he needs only a “living stimulant” 
to write the music of the Tetralogy. 

It is at this time that he meets the Wesendoncks, notes the idea of Tristan 
and Yseult (of which he is trying, so he writes to Liszt, to make a monument of 
all the amorous dreams which he was never able to realize) and composes the 
music of Das Rheingold, Die Walkiire and of the first two acts of Siegfried. 
In 1857, he becomes the lover of Matilda Wesendonck who, unfortunately, 
has a husband. The latter, informed by his wife of the affair, decides to aid 
its course rather than resist by useless opposition: he even gives Wagner a 


1 Lecture given at the Centre d’Etudes des Sciences de l’Homme in Paris on 8th and 22nd 
February, 1949, as a précis of my Psychanalyse de la Musique, to be published by Les Presses 
Universitaires de France early in 1951. 

2 Guy de Pourtalés, Wagner, Gallimard, Paris, 1932, p. 57-58. 

3 Ibid., p. 184. 

Ibid., p. 193-4 and 201. 
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house in the neighbourhood. Wagner then abandons Siegfried (which is 
taken up again in 1864, and completed in 1869) and composes both the libretto, 
and the music of the first act of Tristan. It is then that Minna confronts the 
two lovers, using one of Wagner’s letters to Matilda, in which, we note, Wagner 
proves himself jealous once more (of a certain Italian, de Sanctis). I quote 
these lines from a diary to Matilda which he wrote in Venice, 29th September, 
1858: 

“On the table, in front of me, is a small portrait. It is that of my father, I was not 
able to show it to you at the time of its arrival. It shows a noble, gentle, suffering and 
pensive face, which moves me deeply. It has become very precious to me. Looking 
over my shoulders, one would suppose that this was the portrait of a beloved woman. 
No, I have no picture of her. But I carry her soul in my heart.’’5 

Matilda Meyer does not seem to have had a King Mark, but one cannot 
say the same of Frederick Meyer with whom Wagner had to flee from a 
dangerous protector. Let us note, in this case, that often Wagner’s rivals 
were good friends to him. On his return from Venice, he sold the still uncom- 
pleted Tetralogy to Wesendonck. It did not stop him from killing off Tristan 

however, which proves, all the same, a certain guilt standing out in the play 
of ambivalence. Anyhow there may have been in Wagner a certain latent 
homosexuality. In any case he attracted it in others. The husband of one 

of his benefactresses, Madame de Moukhanoff, wrote to him; “Dear Sir, I 

love you”. Not to mention Louis II of Bavaria who lived in Richard’s 
worshipped shadow. 
Cosima, in her turn, is stolen from her husband, Hans von Bulow. Her 
intimacy and her collaboration with Wagner begin after a rehearsal of Tristan, 
, an oedipian drama if ever there was one. Then, Hans, learning of the connec- 
tion of his wife with Wagner, receives, and accepts from the latter a sincere 
invitation to come and share “their” life. He knows that “‘he too”’ is indis- 
pensable to the life of his torturer.® 
Finally, Judith, daughter of Theophile Gautier, the last lady who inspired 

Wagner, was married. The fact that Wagner had chosen her, much younger 
than himself, is very simply explained by the common and legitimate preference 
of a man nearly seventy years old for a woman who, despite the oedipian 
scheme, ought not to be a centenarian! But against the objection that this 
preference began very early, since Minna was the only one among Wagner’s 
women to be older than himself (four years older), one may wonder whether, 
in choosing women younger than himself, Wagner was not merely playing the 
female part in a relationship which, however, lost nothing of its oedipian 
character. We know that the energetic Wagner also had passive tendencies, 
when, as a youth, he feigned an overwhelming sleep so that fair women visitors, 
helping him to his bed, procured for him the fortuitous and delicious contact 
of their body. But it is possible to build only a feeble hypothesis on documents 
relative to a dead man. What remains evident is that Wagner’s life was 
dominated by the oedipian theme. 


5 Ibid., p. 241. 
6 Ibid., p. 318. 
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B. The Work.—Now we can also demonstrate the importance of this 
theme in his work. We have done this for the Tetralogy (see my article in the 
French journal Psyché, No. 25). We could do it for any other of his works. 
In The Flying Dutchman, we see the Dutchman condemned to wander on the 
sea till he has found a woman whose love saves him. This fixation for the sea 
covers the guilt of having dared to desire the oedipian mother and that guilt 
manifested by the curse which weighs on the Dutchman, covers, in its turn, a 
deep fixation for the mother. That fixation paralyses him in the scene of 
Act II, where, meeting the woman whose love must save him from this fixation 
and its inherent guilt, he stays dumbfounded instead of entering at once into 
relationship with her. Then, in the last act, he takes the most trifling motive 
(he wants nothing to do, he says, with a woman who has already been engaged 
to another man) as a pretext to go back to sea and flee from a redemption 
that his unconscious reproves as an infidelity towards the one of whom he 
wants no cure. Death alone unites the couple who appear above the sea. 
In producing the opera, the sea must be ever present; and this tradition has 
been generally upheld. 


C. Polygamy and Polyphony.—If the same complexes are revealed in all 
men, in their works as in their lives, there may be some general principle 
which rules this psychological relationship. As an example of what can be 
done in that way, let us ask ourselves why the monodist Oriental spreads 
himself in an extreme modal diversity and is polygamous, whilst the Occidental, 
who alone created the polyphonic style, has limited himself to the C scale or 
mode and to monogamy. The apparently polyphonic music of certain eastern 
peoples is not, as far as I know, a conscious superimposing of several simul- 
taneous melodies, each with a logical progression, but rather a superimposing 
of notes, none of which is expected to unfold logically from an antecedent to a 
consequent. As for the polyphony of the eastern races, it is not a logical 
phenomenon; for rhythm is an instinctive element, and the only definable 
musical logic resides in melody; moreover, even if the eastern polyrhythmy or 
even polyphony shows sometimes the same appearances as ours, it is not a 
conception of several simultaneous melodies by the same man. The action 
by which J. S. Bach, composing, hears several melodies singing simultaneously 
must not be confused with that of certain eastern musicians whose whole 
polyphony consists only in singing together without much care for the total 
harmonic value. Even in the most favourable case, it must not be supposed 
that the Oriental has had the contrapuntal sense; at most, he has, in taking his 
part, dimly felt what possibilities were left him by the simultaneous play of 
the neighbouring parts. But at no time has he, in his own brain and ears, 
and under his own fingers and his own pen, possessed the whole score, like 
J. S. Bach. 

This being settled, it is well to note that our classification must allow 
exceptions. There must be an East which, exempt from any European 
influence, has conceived a beginning of polyphony. And there is certainly a 
West which is quite incapable of it; how many average Europeans are able to 
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understand in one hearing the superimposed threads of a Bach fugue? More- 
over polygamy is not general in the East. The wealthy alone can afford it. 


As for the Graeco-latin world, it was not polygamous, it is true, though we find | 


traces of polygamy in its law. There are two ways to be polygamous; the 
one captative, the other oblative. One may, and this is the most frequent 
case, be interested in several women solely for the benefit one takes from them, 
and this is the captative, oral way, inspired by the narcissism of the suckling. 
One can also dedicate oneself simultaneously to several women as to several 
voices, in giving oneself to them; and this is the oblative, phallic, adult, 
developed way. The same distinction is to be found between the true poly- 
phonist who dedicates himself to several parts and the pseudo-polyphonist 
who enjoys the other parts while singing or playing his own, but who would 
be quite unable to conceive their unity or to dedicate himself to them all 
together. Now (to come back to the exceptions that we must allow in that 
classification), just as an Oriental polyphonist is most often unable to conceive 
simultaneously the polyphony (in which he takes part without caring for the 
whole or for each of the other parts), just as, I say, the exceptional Oriental 
polyphonist is a passive, captative polyphonist, so the polygamous Occidental, 
perhaps no less exceptional, if he has a vivacious polyphonic sense in life, is 
an oblative man. He conceives at the same time several melodies, several 
women. The Oriental, it seems, does not conceive them, but nestles, shelters 
himself in them as in a maternal element, vaster than himself, which he does 
not try to embrace in an act of objective thought. 

Such reflections could provide the psychoanalytic starting point of a 
study of musical language, in which musicians could at last find firm ground for 
an explanatory theory of their art, their mysticism and their morality. That 
theory would show the relation of music to the rest of human activity. 

The modern theory of music will be able to offer its creators a basis as 
strong, as natural and finally as spontaneous (for the creator needs to forget 
why he creates) as that which the theory of tonality offered to the classicists. 
Those who to-day want to cling to the old musical dogma of tonality, or to 
new dogmas they create individually and arbitrarily, or else to the absence of 
dogma (which comes to the same thing) forget that Faith is not created by Will; 
it is the emotion of certitude; but, in order to find a certainty beyond method- 
ical doubt, it is necessary to consider all the ramifications of music which 
- whisper to the four winds of the spirit, and, starting from this diversity, go 
deeply enough into the human underground to find the root (or the cluster of 
roots) which feeds all branches of music, makes them akin and unifies them. 
Faith will be universal. Therefore the theory which covers it must be pro- 
gressive and planetary. Far from excluding diversity it will relate it to the 
knowledge or the sense of a deep unity. 

But, instead of dreaming, let us be content with outlining a Freudian 
classification of musicians, as psychoanalysis enables us to do. 


D. The Pre-genital Siages—‘‘Almost any music begins to have a magical 
effect on us only from the moment we hear in it the language of our past.” 
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This sentence of Nietzsche’ which concerns the listener, could also be applied 
to the creative musician who is influenced by the same suggestion of a more or 
less remote past. Very remote, however, is the idea that any composer could 
be comprehensively reduced to the category in which we try to place him. 
Unfortunately, we have room here for only a rough classification. 


(a) Oral Stage-—P. Germain, in La Musique et la Psychanalyse, connects 
musical rhythms with the principal rhythms of infantile life: let us remember 
as oral, besides that of the foetal heart which is the pre-natal prototype of all 
the others, those of respiration, of sucking, of mastication, of gastric and 
intestinal contractions, of masturbation, and of the cradle. As for melody, it 
is a metamorphic resurgence of the cry that the suckling utters, up to the 
traumatism of weaning, after which moment it stops, the mother answering 
no more to it: or else it is the transformation, by the Unconscious, of the 
maternal answer which appeased that cry. Hence the power of the song 
slurred for instance by a violin or a cello. The Berceuse is a style of evident 
oral origin. P. Germain thinks he can explain its somniferous power on the 
child because it revives the prenatal rhythm of the heart. With such argu- 
ments, it seems to me that the Barcarolle, that Berceuse sung by the sea, could 
be the ancestor of the Berceuse, since the foetus is immersed in the amniotic 
fluid, the composition of which is sensibly the same as that of sea water! 

Chopin is justly the author of a Berceuse and a Barcarolle.8 Exiled from 
his country (maternal substitute)® and fixed to his mother, that oral musician 
listened only to the voices of his most remote past. “I drink milk, I look like 
a girl’! he writes once. Chopin was afraid of being buried alive." That 
phobia generally hides a wish to return to the maternal bosom. The first 
time that Sand invited Chopin to her home, he refused, but then regretted it 
in these terms: ‘I would have found a chimney and a fire there. It would be 
good to warm oneself there’”’. 

He was with her as is a child with its mother. At Majorca she was the 
man, as she was in Venice with Musset, and even more, since Chopin was ill on 
their departure. There is no sexual intercourse. Chopin, as a good suckling, 
is more loved!’ than loving. A result of his orality is that he confines himself 
to the piano, instrument of all the narcissistic téte-d-tétes with one’s self. 
We can understand, when studying the anal and phallic origin of the instru- 
ments of the orchestra, what his abstinence from them means. 

Debussy, too, has made a lullaby. Notably, he has given us La Mer. 
The maternal symbolism of the sea is well known. La Mer concerns the anal 
and phallic as much as the oral mother. Oral also is Debussy’s ability to 
retire to an inside paradise through which all brutal outside antagonism is 


7 Menschliches, allzu menschliches. 

§ Fauré, who also is oral, wrote Barcarolles. 

® Chopin left his Polish fatherland for France, as his father had left his French one for Poland. 
10 Ganche, Vie de Chopin, p. 227. 

1! His father also. 

12 Ibid., p. 373-4. 

13 Ibid., p. 329. 
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filtered, thinned, softened, enchanted in a sonorous network of a very tenuous 
motivity. The magic of Debussy is that of a water-diviner. 

Tristan Lhermite’s Promenoir des deux Amants, which Debussy has put 
to music, evokes “‘the dreams of the slumbering water’’ at the bottom of a fish- 
pond “‘where once Narcissus died’. Even the morphology of that musician 
raises the question of his orality. A doctor, stopping one day in front of a 
reproduction of Debussy’s portrait by Baschet, which decorated the drawing- 
room of Madame Guillon, one of the best French interpreters of Debussy, said 
to me: “It is anatomically impossible, he could not have swallowed with such 
a mouth”. But, Paul Jury added, in Debussy’s face the mouth must have 
had an essential and fascinating character to have led the painter to exaggerate 
it in such a way. The mouth is, by definition, the oral instrument. 


(6) Anal Stage —Among the other rhythms cited by M. Germain, that of 
walking appears to date from the anal stage, since it is at this time that a 
child learns it. M. Germain notes that the feelings of expansion and triumph 
which accompany, in the child, the passing of flatus are repeated and exalted 
each time he creates a similar noise with trumpets or drums. The brass and 
percussion instruments of our modern orchestra are born there. Military 
music and that of the circus, adds P. Germain, must raise a smile because the 
anal elements they contain are too obvious and too little repressed. 

The humour of Stravinsky’s Histoire du Soldat finds its origin here, parti- 
cularly since the rhythmic aggressiveness of that musician, his harmonic 
cruelty, his musical poetics! (denying that music is an expression of feelings 
and affirming that it is a fabrication), are surely sado-anal. Finally, here is 

“ what M. Alfred Cortot writes: 

“When quite a child, he happened several times to meet an old moujik who contrived 
with a baffling skill the modulations of a whole series of ‘nurse kisses’, This is a 
discreet euphemism by which Stravinsky invites us to imagine that scale of ‘doubtful 
but well rhythmed sounds’ which the fellow emitted under his rags, by the close contact 
of his armpit with palm of the hand. 

“The zeal with which the future author of the Sacre tried to imitate, by the same 
means, this embryonic music, brought him, as was right, a sharp parental reprimand 
which caused him to drop the habit, but not the remembrance. We will not go so far 
as to imagine that the elementary dynamism, the power (that seems to be natural) of 
the rough pulses which so often shake his work with a relentless cadence, have borrowed 

- something of their magnificent brutality from the precocious discovery of such a strange 
magic delight.’’!¢ 


As for us, also backed by a text of M. André Schaefiner who describes, in 
Origines des Instruments de Musique,” the same custom in some African peoples, 


14 Cf. Poétique Musicale, Stravinsky, Dijon, 1945. 

15 Faive (to make) has its origin in the act of defaecation by which the child feels for the first 
time the exalting impression of having produced something. Mothers of several countries, 
France for instance, say intransitively, that he has ‘“‘made’”’. 

16 A. Cortot, La Musique Frangaise de Piano, III, p. 154-5, Presses Universitaires, 1944. 
Let us add that Stravinsky himself relates that anecdote in the first pages of his Chroniques de 
ma vie, to which Cortot refers (Paris, Denéel et Steele, 1935, p. 10-11). 

4 17 Cf. Marcel Griaule, Jeux et Divertissements abyssins, p. 19, to which M. Schaeffner refers. 
This game exists in France as well as in Russia and in Abyssinia, where the young men of Tigré’s 
district use it chiefly as an accompaniment to their dances. 
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we shall not hesitate before the comparison that Cortot did not quite dare to 
affirm. 

Let us cite Ravel, secondly, as a final example of the analtype. Jeux d’Eau 
lacks breath; this fault is evidenced by an excessive partitioning of the develop- 
ment in’ which the ideas are juxtaposed end to end. Another anal, Vigny, 
proceeds by juxtaposition of narrations.'® Jeux d’Eau, it is true, is a work of 
youth, and later on, Ravel corrects this magnificently, but he always kept a 
preference for short works, for “‘pearls’’, in the way of Jules Renard who was, 
moreover, his favourite poet (cf. Histoives Naturelles). 

Ravel has astonishing rarefactions and skilful reserves in his music. He 
is laconic, greedy of musical material, and psychoanalysts know that constipa- 
tion is a faecal avarice just as avarice is a financial constipation. 

Ravel has amused himself, in the Concerto pour les deux mains, by making 
the trombone utter a glissando in the shape of a soft flatus, a jazz effect, which 
is somewhat comical here. 

One can talk of the anal magic of Ravel the sorcier,!® as of the oral magic of 
Debussy the sourcier.?° 


(c) “The Penic Wars’’.—M. Germain talks of rhythm as a male element 
and of melody as at first a female element into which male elements soon 
introduce themselves. He cites, as phallic symbols, the wind instruments, 
the flute for example, the arrow, connected with the bow, which is the ancestor 
of the stringed instruments, the magician’s wand (I think of that of the water- 
diviner), the ballet master’s baton, the drum major’s cane, the orchestral 
conductor’s switch. 

Dr. Pierre Bugard*! speaks of the paternal and maternal suggestion on 
antique rhythms, modes and melodies. Let us note that our textbooks of 
composition borrow two words from the sexual domain, masculine and feminine, 
to classify rhythms. Last, in Musique et Symbolisme en Psychologie Normale 
et Pathologique,* Dr. Bugard’s thesis, we find a study on Schumann’s complex 
(mother-sister-wife-melody), and such interesting notes as those on the value 
of repression which must be granted to the breaking of the melody and to the 
melodic fall to the lower part of the scale, which are frequent in this musician. 

Among the musicians representative of the phallic age, I distinguish 
between those who are concerned with its conquest (whether or not finally 
successful), and those who have already attained that state. 

The first, who sing what I call the penic wars, that is to say the Oedipus 
complex and its vicissitudes, are typified by Wagner, whose whole work is, 
as I have shown, an attempt to resolve this complex. 

Dukas supplies us with another example, with failure on the phallic plane. 


18 Ta Femme Adultére. 

19 Sorciey = magician. 

20 Sourciey = water-diviner. 

21 “‘T’Interprétation Psychanalytique du Mythe d’Orphée et son application au Symbolisme 
Musical’’, in Revue Frangaise de Psychanalyse, VII, No. 2, 1934, p. 321 and 371. 

22 Delmas édit. (Bordeaux, 1933). 

23 The value of this musician and even of the man are none the less for that. Some defeats 
are more glorious than victories. 
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The way he has treated the final parting of Blue-Beard from Ariane, somewhat 
different from that which Maeterlinck had indicated, reveals in the author an 
important castration complex.% 

When Blue-Beard, who wants to hold Ariane stretches his hands towards 
her impotently and closes them on her, she suddenly frees herself, condemning 
him to impotence, to solitude. At this precise moment, the music stops 
abruptly, castrates itself, and when it resumes, to comment upon the impotence 
of the hero whose arms close on vacuity, its chords resemble those which end 
La Péri, the poetic argument of which ends precisely with Iskender’s renuncia- 
tion from the Péri, in these words: ‘‘He felt the shadow surround him’”’. 

The second category,” that of acquired strength, of phallic peace, offers 
us two examples of musicians who have completed that stage in their life and 
in their art. The musical substance of the work of J. S. Bach, apart from the 
fact that he was father of a considerable family, is characterized by a perpetual 
erectibility. That of Liszt proceeds rather by successive erections. Liszt’s 
generosity was spreading from his life to his music. It is not yet well enough 
known how much Wagner owes to Liszt, even from the musical point of view. 
Besides, in Liszt’s music, there are no restrictions in the range of the sonorous 
scale, nor of the keyboard, as I have ascertained in one composer, a contempo- 
rary of Messiaen, inclined to the most involved manual dispositions on the 
keyboard and the scantiest scales; moreover, that composer is impotent. 
As for Liszt, he has breath, he is potent. With him the strong beat bursts, as 
Bourgués and Dénéréaz note, abruptly, without anacrusis, with virility. 
Liszt has, they say, “‘the great and somewhat cold allure of those who sing of 
something other than themselves’’. 


(d) Latency Period.—This period cannot have a representative musician, 
for music, unless it loses its character, ignores intellectualism. It can well be 
the sublimation of sensibility; it becomes then a “‘second-(higher)”’ sensibility, 
domain of the sensible categories as general as those of the mind, but not at all 
intellectual. 

We must, however, take care not to conclude that intelligence has no part 
in the musical act. I state emphatically that counterpoint is the only activity 
which requires the exceptional effort of maintaining simultaneously several 
thoughts in the conscious. 

The most difficult philosophical, mathematical or linguistic problem requires 
less intellectual effort than the reading (not to say the creation) of a Fugue, 
just because of this astonishing privilege of music. For when, in an other 
discipline, one has the impression of thinking of several things at the same time, 
it is only an illusion due to very quick succession. 

Music therefore appears to be the art in which intelligence intervenes to 


24 Cf. my two papers: |‘‘A propos de la Sonate de Dukas: Pourquoi ce musicien détruisait-il 
ses oeuvres ?”’ (Le Mot d’Ordre, 15 Juillet, 1943) ; “Quando Y. Lefébure suona Beethoven e Dukas’’ 
(Giornale d’Italia, 9 Juin, 1946). : 

* Before leaving the first category, let us note that whatever be the anality of the positions 
to which Dukas, in his phallic failure, was to retire, it is to be radically distinguished from that 
of a Ravel, which seems, if not constitutional, at least much more wholly accepted. 

3 Ta Musique et la Vie Intérieure. 
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the maximum, and yet, from which intellectualism is wholly absent. If we 
look upon the latent age as one of intellectualism, we could only cite, in that 
category, musicians who, it seems, deprive music of its nature by trying to 
link it in advance to a theoretic system, of which it then becomes but an 
illustration. 

What is indisputably moving in the musicians of the Schénberg school does 
not come from their system. The proof is that the same substance is to be 
found in musicians who do not share their principles. For instance the line 
of Berg’s extract cited by M. Leibowitz on p. 144 of Schoenberg et son école 
(Janin édit., 1947) is connected to the fugal trio of the scherzo of the Dukas 
Sonata (1899-1900), p. 27. 

The true representatives, in music, of the latency period are those teachers 
who ignore the personal experience of composing. 


II. PSYCHOANALYSIS OF THE POETICO-MUSICAL WORK.—If Psychoanalysis 
of Music is possible, why then has it never been done? Perhaps, it is only that 
the conjunction of the musician and the psychoanalyst in the same man has 
never been realized. 

But let us try to find out why in fact it has never happened. 


A. Speech and Music.—Music is certainly the weak spot in Charles 
Baudouin’s excellent book, The Psychoanalysis of Art. This may be due to 
the fact that he takes most of his examples from the literary field. Neverthe- 
less, he states that music is capable of psychoanalytical investigation to the 
extent that it inspires dreams and stimulates associations of images, notably 
visual ones. It is true that he notes Ribot’s stricture on the artistic impurity 
of that class of musicians whose hearing is accompanied by visual images or 
associations of ideas; but he does this in order better to refer either to Charles 
Odier’s?’ classification of musicians into “rationnels, idéatifs, imaginatifs, 
sentimentaux et émotifs purs’’ (the latter are the most specifically musical), 
or else to that of Henri Delacroix,?* for whom the images that may accompany 
hearing denote neither musical inferiority nor superiority. He adds: 

“It seems to be quite clear that, whatever the type of musician, the image-laden 
reverie is always to be found, at least in a latent state. With some people it appears 
in the consciousness, during hearing itself; with others it is maintained in the sub- 
conscious, but certainly very near consciousness, for in order to bring it to the surface 
it is sufficient that the person should yield to free associations. 

“It is indeed due to the presence, actual or latent, of this reverie, that the musical 
emotion lends itself to psychoanalytical investigation in the same way as other aesthetic 
emotions. Indeed, analysis is in the first instance a little disconcerted by music, for 
the material it needs (images, phantasies) is lacking. On the other hand, in the reverie 
that music stimulates, it finds itself at home. The only difference is that in the case 
of other arts the relation between the elements of the work and the association elicited 
seems to be clearer, for both terms of the association are images, memories and ideas, 
and the motives of the association between these are easy to grasp. In the case of 
music, the association is doubled by a sort of constant transposition, the profound 


27 “Comment faut-il écouter la Musique?” in La Semaine Littévaive, Vol. XVII, 15th and 22nd 
February, 1919, Geneva. 
28 Psychologie de l’Art (Variétés de l’expérience musicale). Paris, Alcan, 1928. 
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reason for which escapes analysis; but once this transposition is given, analysis can 
follow it up. 

“Consequently (with the reservation which the statement about the diversity of 
types imposes) we may subscribe to the opinion of certain psychoanalysts such as 
Frieda Teller (Musikgenuss und Phantasie) according to whom the action of music 
consists essentially in encouraging the production of ‘phantasies’ in the hearer. Hence, 
also, might arise the fact that music is a powerful stimulant for the creators of other 
arts, as Goethe experienced and forcefully expressed.” 

This conception has its use. We ought not to forget, however, that it does 
not go to the heart of the problem of the psychology of music, but only touches 
the peripheral zone which envelops the soul of music with a halo of images 
and associations, more or less literary. If we are not careful here we shall 
come to regard the musician as a translator, voluntary or otherwise, into 
musical terms of a pre-existent, extra-musical reality. I am well aware that 
there is a kind of music in which literary or even philosophical data may 
pre-exist. There are also musicians for whom music is a secondary phenomenon 
to which pre-exists, unknown to them, an extra-musical activity. But even 
with these the musical phenomenon remains specific, and there are many 
others—one need mention only the extreme case of Mozart—who cannot be 
said to translate anything at all. Mozart’s music cannot be considered as a 
product of any extra-musical thought, even infantile, since musical experience 
was for him as primitive as that of speech and all infantile affectivity. At 
most one might say that this affectivity was bound up with his musical 
experience; it certainly was not chronologically replaced by it. All pure 
musicians are in the same case. 

The whole Freudian doctrine of the unconscious is built up with reference 
to extra-musical conscious thought, the only kind which non-musical psycho- 
analysts know. Music is so little envisaged that if we are to fit it into this 
doctrine we must see in it an imperfect form of consciousness which has not 
been able to reach the conceptual level, but has remained half-way between 
the unconscious and the conscious. Music would thus be an expression of 
affects without their representations; these would be forced back by the 
censor. But while in literary art the affect passes over into another representa- 
tion, in music it can find no such haven, and must content itself with aggre- 
gates of sound as its sole support. It is thus that in Schumann the Oedipus 
complex yields melodies tirelessly while, at the same time, keeping its incest- 
uous motives hidden. But the case of Schumann is a very special one. Were 
music only a reduction or an embryo of conceptual thought, how should we 
explain its symbolic, general, universal range? 

Conceptual thought raises the individual unconscious data, for example, 
to the status of a scientific law or general idea. But does not music also 
transform the special emotion of an individual into a series of sound-proposi- 
tions of universal significance for the hearts of more than a whole nation? 
If one draws attention to the universal character of the collective unconscious, 


I reply that it is not sufficient to explain the difference between musicalidea 


and concept, for the hypothesis of a collective unconscious underlies each of 
these two ideas. Musical thought, like conceptual thought, is a grasp of 
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consciousness, inferred from unconscious realities. I have maintained this in 
my article on the subject in the French journal Psyché,® showing that music 
is the art of time, and that time is considered by Freud to be the fact of 
consciousness, in contradiction to the unconscious, the primitive, the infantile, 
which has no concept of time.*® But if time is specifically a category of con- 
sciousness, how are we to interpret this idea of Freud that the conscious and 
the preconscious are distinguished from the unconscious in being susceptible 
to verbal expression, while the unconscious is not? According to such an 
assertion, musical thought, which, by definition, is not susceptible to verbal 
expression, but only to sound-expression, would not be a conscious phenomenon, 
which contradicts the fact, recognized by Freud, that wherever there is a 
notion of time there is consciousness. Here is a contradiction which cannot 
be explained except by some psychoanalyzing of the psychoanalyst, or at least 
by recognizing that what he calls consciousness cannot apply to musical 
consciousness, but to conceptual consciousness only, which after all is much 
better known to him. 

I think he would admit, moreover, to have little musical sensitivity. He 
has unintentionally projected his own mental structure on his system, and 
consciousness remains, in his thought, limited to conceptual consciousness. 

I find myself nearer to Jung in this matter, because he sees in affectivity 
the principal element of consciousness. However, let us content ourselves 
with not confusing consciousness and conceptual thought. As for the uncon- 
scious, it appears that it must be common to both the musical and the con- 
ceptual orders. But then it must be sought at an even lower level than either 
the conceptual unconscious or the musical unconscious, which are only forms 
of it. 

Speech and music describe two different parts of the psychic reality. 
When we say that music is the language of the inexpressible, we are surely 
talking nonsense. Yet what is meant (and it implies the unconscious postula- 
tion of a conceptual prejudice) is “the unspeakable’, “that which cannot be 
expressed in words’. But what is not expressible through speech might very 
well be expressed through painting or music. 

One could stop provisionally with this enlarged formula:*! is the conscious 
(or pre-conscious) not only what is expressible verbally but rather what can 
be expressed verbally or musically. 

Dukas’ “expression of the inexpressible’’** could be replaced by the ‘‘con- 
sciousness of the unconscious” which appears to be equally nonsensical, but 


28 “Psychologie de la Musique’’, No. 9-10, Psyché, Paris. 

30 Vid. Freud, ‘‘Metapsychologie: Das Unbewusste’’, 1915 (Gesammelten Schriften). 

%1 This formula is still too narrow, as an example will show. At the Lycée Claude Bernard 
(Paris), where I teach, I asked one of my pupils, aged twelve and educated according to the new 
educational method, the difference between a goat and a sheep. At first he replied that one has 
udders and the other has not, and that they have a different ‘‘sound”’ (sic). When I asked him 
about the head he had nothing to say. Asked for a drawing he produced one in which the long 
horns of the goat showed this animal clearly; yet he could not explain himself verbally. My 
contention is that he has got a picture-consciousness of the object which may be considered to 
be as valid as any other. 

32 See especially p. 196, Ecrits sur la Musique, containing the papers of this composer assembled 
in one book (Paris, S.E.F.I., 1948). 
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only appears to be, for there is more than one form of consciousness. Described 
as an expression of the unspeakable, music is the sonorous grasp of consciousness 
of psychic realities which remain unknown to the conceptual consciousness. 


B. The luminous “‘ac-cord” of the antipodes.—Once music and speech are 
radically distinguished, it may be of the greatest interest to see how the one 
can shed light on the other, as we are encouraged to do by the works which 
have them in common, namely, vocal music. 

Music and poetry are not only different; they are complementary. The 
investigation of Rimbaud’s Illuminations put to music by Benjamin Britten 
offers us a good illustration of this. Simply through being a musician, he was 
enabled to hear ‘‘what Man thought to see’’ and which Rimbaud could only 
name in Le Bateau Ivre and vainly pursue in his subsequent works. Rimbaud, 
as I have shown elsewhere in regard to Mallarmé, endeavoured to express 
through speech what only music could express. Rimbaud himself writes in 
Les Illuminations: ‘‘La musique savante manque a notre désir’. We are 
going to see that Britten has made up for this lack and that he has, by means 
of music, provided a magnificent answer to the poet’s enigma. 

But first of all, we should give up some commonplace thoughts which might 
tempt us at this point. Thus, it must not be supposed that, as is sometimes said, 
music is less material than the other arts. I see no way in which a luminous 
vibration is more material than a sonorous one; the psychological phenomena 
to which these two types of material concussion give birth in man, are equally 
spiritual, though they happen in different domains of the mind. The effect is 
always connected with a representation, conceptual or not, which allows us 
to take cognizance of them. On the other hand, we could say that music 
expresses the invisible since it expresses sound. 

In the same way, just as half of the earth is plunged in darkness while the 
other is lit up, what is unconscious for conceptual language is conscious for 
musical language and vice-versa. Musical consciousness is of a temporal order. 
Now, if time is, for conceptual thought, a category of consciousness, it is so 
only in a very spatial way. The concrete duration is not much perceived 
except in music; elsewhere it remains an unconscious psychic duration. The 
conceptual conscious is spatial and visual and the unconscious, explored by 
_ psychoanalysis, is an unconscious extremely spatialized by the conceptual 
consciousness which this technique imposes on it. 

Thus, music is consciousness, but of the psychic region which, being inacces- 
sible to verbal language and conceptual thought, is called by these the uncon- 
scious. Thus, the musical consciousness is nothing but the bringing to light 
of realities which verbal thought is unable to clear out. 

The fact is peculiarly obvious when the verbal and sound-thoughts are 
associated, as in Wagner (or Debussy). A vast synthetic consciousness results 
from the collaboration of two such complementary arts. In the lyric drama, 
the music expresses all the atmosphere of causality and finality which surrounds 
the tragedy of words. The thematic life lightens the unconscious roots of the 
actors, who, unknown as they are to the author, represent him. All musicians 
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have not, it is true, the privilege of being, like Wagner, a musician-poet. 
But if we think of Pelléas et Mélisande we must surely admit, with Dukas, 
that Debussy ‘“‘travels ceaselessly along the regions of feeling where the verbal 
expression aspires to lose itself in sound-expression’’. 

Most musical thoughts are unthinkable in words. Moreover several musical 
thoughts superimpose themselves, at various levels of the psyche, and the 
language of words is able to express but one atatime. If it had to compensate 
for this inability by necessarily successive explanations, the least of the words 
would be burdened with an intolerably dull commentary, which a few notes of 
music easily replace. A French poet told me, six years ago, that X, to whom 
he had submitted one of his works, in which he spoke of the “symphonic face 
of the sky’’, had just written in the margin: “Prove it”. The faithful disciple 
of Rimbaud did not doubt the possibility of providing such a proof in words. 
But I am sorry to say that the “Being Beauteous” of the Illuminations is far 
from furnishing a “proof” of the “‘circles of hollow music’’* of which it speaks. 
On the contrary, if we look at the work in which Britten has put to music 
several poems of the J/lwminations, including this one, we must admit that 
the musician alone has succeeded in extracting those “circles of hollow music”’ 
from their dry and vague verbal delineation. Thus Rimbaud contrives to 
say, sometimes genially, but often obscurely and painfully, what some music 
could clearly express. Britten’s merit has been to find, under the words, the 
music of which they were but the shadow. In that sense, any poetico-musical 
work may be looked upon as a psychoanalysis of the poetic element. For 
music is a means of expressing to the ears of all men the psychological secrets 
that the impotent words can only signify to the private and often uncertain 
interpretation of the psychoanalyst. 

It is true that psychoanalysis risks revealing the musician’s complexes 
more than the poet’s. But primitive complexes are found at the bottom of 
each, as the investigation of one of Britten’s passages should convince us. 
At the last line of p. 13 of the above cited work* (Fig. 1), one cannot help 


simile 


thinking of the motive which accompanies the magic fire at the end of Die 
Walkiire® (Fig. 2). Now Loge is, as he says himself in Das Rheingold, the God 
of fire and sensuality. Precisely, in Britten, at the moment where the cited 


33 “‘Des cercles de musique sourde.” 

% “Villes’, p. 13 of Les Illuminations de Rimbaud, by Benjamin Britten, for soprano or tenor 
voice and string orchestra, Op. 18, vocal score by the composer. 

35 P. 305, La Walkyrie de Richard Wagner, partition pour chant et piano, par R. Kleinmichel, 
Paris, Max Eschig. 
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fragment is placed, Venus, Goddess of Love, has just been mentioned as she 
“enters in the caves of blacksmiths’’,°¢ workers at the five. Thus, the equation 


of fire and sensual desire at the unconscious level, which has long been recog- 
nized by psychoanalysts, finds here a musical confirmation. 

Here is a second example which appears to be as conclusive as the first: 
the theme of Loge (Die Walkiire, ibid., p. 304) (Fig. 3) resembles the beginning 


Fig.3 
= ; 


Cythera. Here again, fire and sensuality have inspired the same sort of music. 
Observe that the analogy could be pursued between the second part of the 
theme of Loge, a set of measured trills, and the first part of the cited theme of 
L’Isle Joyeuse, which is a trill. 

Now let us pass to Pelléas et Mélisande. Maurice Emmanuel, in his admir- 
able work on Pelléas*” has probed what nowadays we should call the precon- 


-scious of the psyche of the actors. Before trying to go further, broaching the 


preconscious and then the unconscious of Debussy himself, we are going to 
quote some of Emmanuel’s most pertinent remarks. The pagination and the 
English translation of Maeterlinck’s text adopted here will be those of the 
vocal score.*2 Emmanuel’s work consisted first in identifying a certain number 
of themes to which he gives titles, with an apology for them: 
“Long ago’, ‘“‘Golaud”’, ‘‘Mélisande’, ‘‘Destiny’’, ‘‘Pelléas’, ‘‘The Fountain’, 
“The Ring’”’, ‘“‘Yniold’’, ‘‘Confessed Love’’, ‘‘Death’’, ‘‘Distracted Love’, ‘‘The Child’, 
‘Forgiveness’. 


36 «‘Vénus entre dans les cavernes des forgerons et des ermites.”’ 
37 Mellotée édit., 1926. 
38 Paris, Durand, 1907. 
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For those who have read the score and Emmanuel’s book closely, such an 
identification appears fully justified by the words of Maeterlinck’s text with 
which Debussy has usually, consciously or not, associated these themes. 
Certainly less systematic and much more subtle than a Wagnerian catalogue, 
that list nevertheless constitutes the dictionary of Pelléas. Besides, we should 
remember that Debussy’s hate for Wagner is a transmuted love, so that we 
need not wonder too much about what he owes, here and there, to the German 
musician. 

The first theme seems all the better named because of the fifth which gives 
it the archaic significance of a musical “Once upon a time’’; the fifth is indeed 
a musical archetype which is found at the origin of the musical systems of 
every age and country. It would be vain to conclude that every work begin- 
ning with that interval, or founded on it, expresses the same symbolism: too 
many compositions would fit into that category. But in the case in point, 
Allendy*®® could probably help us to define the significance of the acoustic 
ratio of 2/3, characteristic of the fifth interval. 

The union of two themes is, to Emmanuel, symbolic of the connections 
between the actors or between the notions associated with these themes. On 
p. 2 he sees in the superimposition of the themes of Golaud and Mélisande ‘‘a 
sign of the union of destinies that murder will break’. 

Emmanuel writes: “The theme of Golaud reappears (p. 64), recalled by the 
remembrances that Pelléas stirs: Was it not beside a fountain, too, he found 
you that day ?’’#° 

On p. 66-7, I call attention to the parapraxis made by Mélisande who, in 
the course of a conversation with Pelléas drops into the fountain the wedding 
ring that Golaud gave her. That act, the meaning of which is clear even to 
non-analysts, recalls to the orchestra an element of the theme of Golaud, 
charged, so to speak, with the responsibility of revealing the object of Méli- 
sande’s latent guilt and the self-punitive character of her parapraxis. Thus 
the conscious plane of Mélisande’s psyche is represented by the music of 
Debussy, who here proves himself to be a profound psychologist, since he finds 
a way to make us sous-entendre,™ in the literal sense, the subtleties implied 
by the words, but inexpressible by them alone. Emmanuel, who could have 
seen that only if he had been thoroughly familiar with psychoanalysis, notes 
however the presence of the Golaud theme in that scene. Besides, he is to 
show later on (p. 75 and 220) the identity of the themes of Golaud and of the 
Ring. For my part, I add that the element employed here will again symbolize 
Golaud’s presence in the fourth act, behind Pelléas and Mélisande who will 
feel themselves spied upon (p. 263). 

On p. 86, notes Emmanuel, ‘‘it is not by chance that the theme of Pelléas 
reappears furtively after these words of Mélisande: ‘But this is something that 
is stronger than myself . . 


39 Allendy, Le Symbolisme des Nombres, Paris, Chacornac, 1948. 

40 “C’est au bord d’une fontaine aussi qu’il vous a rencontrée ?”’ 

41 Sous-entendve ordinarily means to imply, without any idea of hearing. But here this idea 
would be expressed literally by this word. 

42 “C’est quelque chose qui est plus fort que moi.” 
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He adds: “‘By a charming subtlety, when Mélisande (p. 92), after complain- 
ing of never seeing the sky from this castle, confesses that she has seen it ‘for 


the first time to-day’, a few notes of the flute detach themselves from the drip- 


ping of the fountain (theme VI). Thus, Mélisande evokes her meeting with 
Pelléas”’ (cf. p. 56). 

Emmanuel continues: ‘‘Golaud sometimes utters cries that he cannot 
suppress: then the theme of Mélisande, deformed, reveals the object of the 
sorrow’. Unfortunately that theme does not appear in the vocal score 
(p. 168). 

He notes that, on p. 179, “‘at a very mysterious and cruel moment the 
theme of Pelléas comes to illumine the thoughts and words of Golaud: ‘No, 
dearest child, wait in the dark a little longer... .’’“ [Before analyzing 
Act IV, he notes, in the very short Prelude of that act (p. 189) in which the two 
brothers will face each other, that their two themes confront each other in 
advance. | 

On p. 205, in the course of the conversation between Arkel and Mélisande 
which precedes the scene of Golaud’s violence to Mélisande, the theme of Golaud 
suggests itself already in the calm of that scene, Emmanuel says, “‘like a fore- 
boding”’. 

On p. 209, it is, he notes, “with the theme of Mélisande that that of Golaud 
(already suggested) enters into conflict”. Once again, this is not legible in the 
vocal score. 

On p. 210, under the pretended innocence of Mélisande’s eyes, which excites 
Golaud’s wrath, cool at first, I note that the interval of a fourth (which 
characterizes the theme of Pelléas) sets forth in the orchestra, for two lines, 
the cruel sous-entendu. 

On p. 274, as Emmanuel remarks, the dying Mélisande is reminded ‘‘of a 
thing she knows but she cannot define. But the oboe announces it timidly: 
a child has come that his mother does not yet know, and whose musical theme 
will be clarified further on” (cf. p. 298). 

Emmanuel rightly admires on p. 290 the accompaniment to the question: 
“Who is it that is to die?’’#* (Mélisande’s answer to Golaud who was telling 
her: “‘Lie no more like this at the moment of death”) by the theme of for- 
giveness in the orchestra. I suppose that Emmanuel, who does not state his 
reasons, was sensitive to the psychological truth of such a superimposition of 
two different reactions, the one oblative, the other narcic, at two stages of 
Mélisande’s psyché. 

On p. 299 the entrance of the servants into the room of the dying woman, 
symbolizing death, is made on the distorted outline of Mélisande’s theme. 

Emmanuel remarks that on p. 308, “‘Arkel, evoking by his words the two 
themes of Golaud and Mélisande which have prevailed throughout the work, 
seems to reconcile in his paternal indulgence the beings whose union has just 
been broken by Fate’”’. 


43 ‘‘Non, mon enfant, restons encore dans l’ombre’’. 
44 “Qui est-ce qui va mourir?”’ 
45 “Ne mens donc plus ainsi au moment de mourir.” 
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About the same page, the relation of the Child’s theme with that of Yniold 
(VIII) is noteworthy. Moreover, Emmanuel makes a slip at this point in - 
naming theme VIII, where he evidently means the XIIth theme. Did Debussy 
himself recognize the affinity of the two? 

But we must go further, approaching at last Debussy’s unconscious. Indeed 
I think that the boat which, at the end of Act I, goes away under the eyes of 
Pelléas and Mélisande must be identified with Golaud. This is not certain in 
Maeterlinck, for it could be maintained that the boat stands for the frail, 
nascent love which runs the risk of being wrecked. However, these words of 
Mélisande (p. 49): “It is the ship which brought me here’’* tend to suggest 
the Golaud interpretation, for it is precisely with and by means of Golaud that 
she has just arrived. 

Further on, the boat having disappeared with its light, Pelléas says: 
“Nothing is to be seen on the sea’’*? and Mélisande answers “‘I see some other 
lights’’.*8 If these mean the hope of a love, the word “‘other’’ seems to imply 
that the first meant her former life with Golaud which is departing. Besides, 
I do not think that a special significance need be attached to literary symbols.*® 

But if we pass to Debussy, our interpretation acquires a quasi-definitive 
validity. Indeed, what shows us that there existed a latent affinity in the 
musician between the boat and Golaud, is: 


(1) The rhythmic relationship between the contralto part of the sailors’ song (p. 49) 
(Fig. 5) with Golaud’s theme itself (Fig. 6). 


Crest na-vire ci a degrandes voi - les 


CONTRALTOS 
Ho e! 


TENORS 


46 “C’est le navire qui m’a amenée ici’’, badly translated in the score by “‘It is the ship in which 
they brought me here’, for musical reasons. 

47““On ne voit plus rien sur la mer.” 

48 vois d’autres lumiéres.”’ 

49 The musical theme of Golaud himself, which, as Emmanuel has also noted, animates the 
whole scene, symbolizes, in general, according to him, any kind of indecision. 
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(2) The fact that Mélisande sings ‘‘Her sails are very large’’ (p. 49)®° to a melodic 
line not dissimilar to that which she sang in the first act on these words: ‘A 
giant’s what you are’”’ (Fig. 7),5! addressing herself to Golaud (p. 16-7). 


Fig.7 
™M. 
Vous €~- tes un gé- ant! 
Fig.8 
= 


(3) The prefiguration, constituted by the melodic line ‘‘It is the ship which brought 
me here’, of the theme of p. 110 (before a grotto) (Fig. 8). It is easy to recognize 
here the rhythmic influence of the Golaud theme. 


(4) Lastly, the superimposition of these different elements on an orchestral base 
itself constituted by a repeated variation of the Golaud theme. 


Thus the multiform and superabundant presence of Golaud’s theme at the 
same place proves well enough that Debussy interpreted unconsciously the 
“One now could set sail without a thought, never again to return’’® of Pelléas 
(with whom he must have identified himself here) as an unconscious wish on 
the part of the younger brother for the death of the elder, which introduces us 
to the study of the Cain complex in that musician. 


III.—PsyYCHOANALYSIS OF THE PURELY MUSICAL HEART.—But the psycho- 
analysis of a musician must approach, as we have said, not only the extra- 
musical behaviour of the musician or the extra-musical significance of his work, 
but above all the musical heart unadulterated by any alien element. 

I am bound to say that I have not yet found in France anyone who shares 
my interest in the project of that exploration. Musicians ignore psycho- 
analysis. And the psychoanalysts of whom I have asked and received instruc- 
tion ignore music. Once I have gone through the external circles of extra- 
musical thought and have come to the purely musical heart, they are powerless 
to help me. Ignorance of poetry or agriculture does not prevent us from 
psychoanalyzing a poet or a peasant. Music, on the other hand, is a world 
whose laws differ so radically from those of the extramusical world, that the 


50 “Tl a de grandes voiles.”’ 

51 ““Vous étes un géant.” 

52 On p. 110, when a supposed fear on the part of Mélisande elicits this question from Pelléas: 
“Is it the roar of the grotto you are afraid of ?’”’, the orchestra, repeating that theme, the rhythm 
of which derives from Golaud’s, reveals musically the true cause of the fright. 

53 ‘On s’embarquerait sans le savoir et l’on ne reviendrait plus.” 
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first of the psychoanalyst-musicians will have to resign himself to sharing to 
some extent the honour of being like Freud, who called himself ‘‘a navel-less 


” 


man”’. 
ic A French bibliography of Psychoanalysis of Music is not hard to compile: 


(a) several pages of the Psychoanalysis of Art of Baudouin (Paris, Alcan, 1929); 


(6) Dr. Pierre Bugard, ‘‘L’Interprétation psychanalytique du Mythe d’Orphée et son 
application au symbolisme musical” (in Revue Frangaise de Psychanalyse, VII, 
2, 1934, Pp. 316 & 371); 

(c) Dr. Pierre Bugard, Musique et Symbolisme en Psychologie Normale et Pathologique 
(Delmas édit., Bordeaux, 1933); 


(d) Paul Germain, ‘“‘La Musique et la Psychanalyse’’ (in Revue Frangaise de Psych- 
analyse, 1928, No. 4, p. 751 & 792). 


But turning to Switzerland, I have just had the good fortune to discover in 
La Semaine Littéraire (Geneva), besides the paper of Dr. Charles Odier: 
“Comment faut-il écouter la Musique?” (15th Feb. and 22nd Feb., 1919) 
cited above, a study by the same psychoanalyst, entitled: ‘“Le probléme musical 
et le point de vue de l’origine” (12th, 19th, 26th Jan. and 2nd Feb., 1924). 
t My own psychoanalyst, Paul Jury, was analyzed by Odier, so that I like to 
e think of myself as a sort of spiritual grandson of the latter. I extract from 
this paper a few lines about the symbolic function in dreams: 


“The study or the thorough analysis of innumerable contemporary adults has 
demonstrated neither the presence nor the action of any musical tendency, original or 
pure, associated or derived”’ (in the dreams). ‘The primary sound-determinations are 
completely wanting. It is rather an eminently visual instance, offering no favourable 
ground to the development of the auditory functions or the aesthetic sound-values 
which will furnish, later on, in the adult conscience, the material and the structure of 
its musicality. 

“Symbolic thought, I repeat, is made of spatial elements, images, and visual or 

formal representations, while it utilizes the auditory images only in a very subsidiary 
way, and ignores the sound-combinations. That is why the latter appear rarely in the 
- dream or respond in it only (by means of a kind of spontaneous reminiscence without 
the aesthetic artifice of ideas) to the automatic reproduction of recent perceptions 
dating ordinarily from the previous day. Or else it may be even more simply an idea 
of sonorities and not really hallucinatory sonorities.54 Apprehending only the concrete, — 
because of its integral archaism, the symbolic thought ought therefore, in order to 
5 express itself, to use the notion of space, yet to remain incapable of assimilating the 
- notion of time, which is abstract. If the latter is, as everyone admits, the postulate 
: of music, the former constitutes the substratum of the representative arts, producing 
materialized works which furnish our analysis with lasting and concrete objects: 
: painting, statues, etc. Sounds, on the contrary, can only live in us by dying as soon 
, as they are born. 
: “‘The image or the symbol corresponds to a primitive form of thought still of a wholly 
[ instinctive nature but which evolves little by little, rising to that secondary and higher 
. stage which constitutes conceptual thought, namely, that which reigns in our conscious 
and to which we owe the institution of language. It seems established, amid so many 
uncertainties, that music was born only at this second, later stage’, which, adds Odier, 
“does not mean that it answers to a conceptual function”’. 


Vw 


54 “T intentionally omit the verbal images, that is to say the words which are, properly speaking, 
auditory images, but which constitute the vehicle of intellectual, not musical, functions.” [Note 
by Odier.] 
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Having given my own testimony, I am in complete agreement with the 
proposition that music, like time, its medium, is of recent origin. Now, the 
sense of time seems to be, despite everything, less recent than that of the 
“height”’ of sounds, which however® is connected, at least in the language of 
words, to an idea of space. Henri Delacroix, in Psychologie de l’Art (Paris, 
Alcan, 1928, p. 226), when saying that ‘‘very often, for instance in the Tierra 
del Fuego, in the Fiji Islands and in some North Atlantic tribes’’, music is only 
rhythmic movement on one note, borrows this thesis from Wallaschek: ‘‘The 
sense of time seems to have been developed long before melody”. These 
ethnological arguments incline to my conclusion. 

In the second place, I think that Odier is right in showing at what point 
music is of a conscious order. 

Lastly, I believe, with him, that it is not of a conceptual order, for conceptual 
thought is related not only to verbal language but to a visual representation 
of the world. 

However I do not conclude with him that music is the fruit of a providential 
intervention and that the musician, as such, is not susceptible to psycho- 
analytic investigations. From the fact that dreams contain but few or no 
musical elements, I deduce only that, since conceptual or spatial thought is 
connected with verbal language, any recognition by the latter is equivalent to 
excluding all the unconscious elements which are not of conceptual order. 
The recognition of the musical elements could only be musical. 

In this case, we need not be astonished by the fact that a verbal and 
conceptual technique, such as psychoanalysis, leaves these elements in the 
shade, since they are accessible only to a consciousness directed towards 
musical expression. But if the psychoanalyst made his patient express 
himself in sounds, and if he gave him explanations in a musical form, instead 
of keeping to speech alone, he would note the appearance, in his patient’s 
dreams, of strata which he ignores. 

As soon as one uses a musical form of recognition, one discovers that dreams 
are able to supply auditory and even pure musical elements, as is shown by the 
dream in which Wagner had the revelation of his prelude to Das Rheingold. 
The musical representations which support the affects arising from the uncon- 
scious during that dream have a value as symbolic as the visual representations 
to which the psychoanalyst (through an illusion of which it is at the same time 
author and victim) limits the dream-material. I have spoken of the verbal and 
conceptual prejudice of the psychoanalysts. The Unconscious, according to 
Freud, is affective; but that affectivity appears to me to be only a disguised 
preconceptuality. There are, in genuinely affective dreams, verbally inex- 
pressible elements, and it is only because psychoanalysis has selected a verbal 
expression, 7.e. has taken a conceptual grasp of consciousness of the affective 
states themselves, that the verbally inexpressible elements have escaped, as 
they escape from anyone who engages in an extra-musical mode of expression, 


55 T say ‘“however’’ because the sense of time seems to have appeared in the human mind after 
the sense of space, as I show in Psyché, No. 9-10, 1947, ‘‘Psychologie de la Musique’. This 
would justify the Greek myth of Kronos as son and Ouranos as father. 
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or has this imposed upon him by his natural or cultural non-musicality. Thus, 
the lack of exercise of the function of musical expression kills the organ of 
musical consciousness in so-called non-musicians. 

Odier condemns symbolic music because it is not pure. He is right, if he 
means a music which pretends to symbolize extra-musical feelings. But the 
music of Pelléas, for instance, far from being supposed to bea pointless reiteration 
of the elements of the poem, symbolizes something that is beyond the poem 
and which announces itself only in musical language. That something is 
doubtless abstract for the conceptual consciousness, but concrete for the musical 
one. Here is something which clears up a contradiction which I have observed 
as between these two affirmations of Odier: 

(1) Music is incapable of abstraction; (2) the symbolic thought which utilizes to the best 

advantage the notion of space ‘“‘has remained incapable of assimilating the notion of 

time, which is abstract’’. 
What is it, indeed, in respect of which time is abstract? In respect of the 
spatial conceptual thought. But this can be said equally of space, in respect 
of musical thought, for which time is eminently concrete. For, if musical 
thought borrows spatial notions (symmetry of forms borrowed from archi- 
tecture, and, in some languages, terms such as “‘bass” and “‘treble’”’ borrowed 
from the spatial language or in French “‘grave’’, ‘‘aigu’’), its essence remains 
none the less temporal; symbolic thought is made with quasi-spatial elements 
only in non-musicians. 

Thus, despite a genuine musicality and a prudence which limits him to a 
negative treatment of the question, Odier appears to be suffering from a 
conceptual and spatial prejudice at the very moment when he tries to put 
music beside conceptuality. Lastly, when he concludes that music can only 
be explained by itself, I cannot see therein an argument against the Psycho- 
analysis of Music. For extra-musical thought has never been explained except 
in terms of itself. When a non-musician, recounting a dream in analysis, 
describes his demeanour or a state of consciousness, or makes associations, he 
does soin words. Any affective state enters into his conscious, only as informed 
by the verbal goal which makes it already pre-conceptual. Moreover, any 
explanation by the analyst is made with words. That is to say, the verbal, 
the conceptual, the spatial, are self-explanatory. 

Why should it not be the same with the musical? In the realm of music 
there is more than one province. The realm of music is not, as the inhabitants 
of the conceptual realm believe, just one more colony of their empire. It is 
a new realm whose parts explain one another mutually, as do those of the old 
one. It must be admitted that music is vast and various enough to explain 
itself: then what need is there to deny, as Stravinsky does, its expressive 
nature? This reaction is merely directed against the false opinion that music 
expresses something other than itself. It remains true, nevertheless, that, on 
the world-scale, an attempt to explain the musical and non-musical from the 
same data is valid and ultimately desirable. 

In the same way, as we have admitted in regard to poetico-musical work, 
some poets are but musicians mangqués, likewise the study of the purely musical 
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heart suggests that some mystics can be only musicians having the intuition 
of music without its language: they feel that there are extra-conceptual 
realities, but, being willing to apprehend them spatially and conceptually, 
they are reduced, in face of their defeat, to naming them ‘‘shapeless, colourless, 
ineffable”. Had they been musicians, they would no longer have been 
mystics. Their intuition would have found its language in music. One 
cannot conclude from that, of course, that any mysticism is a sense-delusion: 
there is more in man than is in his five senses, and no intuition is necessarily 
connected with one of them. But it may be useful to distinguish the genuine 
mystics from the bogus ones. 

On the therapeutic plane, our point of view also has important consequences. 
It contributes to the reinstatement of melotherapy, the importance of which 
has already been recognized by numerous psychophysiologists whose failure 
can only be ascribed to their ignorance of Psychoanalysis. 

Ferrand writes (‘‘Essais physiologiques sur la musique’, Bulletin de 
lV’ Académie de Médecine de Paris, Nos. 36 et 37, 1895, p. 288 et 280): 

“Music, in varying its different subjects, the mechanism of its rhythm, the vivacity 
of its melody, the complexus of its harmony, seems to be able to respond to different 
modes of physiological action and to be able to fill the r6éle of an antispasmodic, either 
simple, stimulating, or moderating. 

“Tt is easy to understand, in view of all this, that the doctor must not limit himself 
to giving his patients the commonplace admonition to go and listen to any sort of music; 
but there would still be a selection to make, according to the case. Music, in short, 
should not be considered as a sheer distraction, indifferent in regard both to its form 
and to the individuals to whom it is addressed. In many respects it may be compared 
with a chemical which, according to the dose used, may be either a convenient, hygienic 
device, or a therapeutic agent, or a dangerous poison capable of destroying tissue. 

“There is therefore a subtle choice to make, not only in the quantity of musical 
exercise which it would be convenient to allow or recommend to such and such an indi- 
vidual, but also in the selection of the composer that it would be good to place in his 
hands or to let him hear. I should not pretend to provide a more precise formula; 
nor could I say whether Mozart is better for neurasthenics, Beethoven for hyper- 
excitables, Wagner for depressives.”’ 


A pure musical therapy could be created without the intervention of 
conceptual elements. { have made a few suggestions on this subject in a 
paper, Psychopédagogie du Piano, read to the International Congress of 
Royaumont (September, 1948). Let me add this one: music is essentially 
périodic, and that periodicity must be for the cyclothymics an occasion of 
affective grasp of consciousness, and therefore of healing or at least relief; 
for it is an affective grasp of consciousness that brings about a nervous dis- 
charge. A curve is described by the cyclothyme in a more or less considerable 
time, and music, which is duration in tabloid form, has the power to contract 
or to expand this curve at will. It is sufficient to describe the periodicity of a 
cyclothyme’s depressions and exaltations in order to be able, by suitable music, 
to regulate these oscillations whose only danger lies in their suddenness. 

For periodicity is, in itself, normal: it is the fundamental mode of life: 
and nothing in the world imitates life in this respect so much as music, which 
is not content with having periodicity through the ages, as Lalo has shown, 
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but which has periodicity in its very texture, as Odier has clearly seen when 
speaking of the periodicity of the phrase—regular in classical, irregular in 
romantic music. Now, the successive exaltations and depressions in the 
course of a musical work are of the same nature as those which an individual 
suffers through much more considerable periods. 

All the therapeutic interest of music lies in the fact that it condenses into 
a very brief period all the periodicity-curve of depressed and exalted mental 
states. 

Passing through these states in a very short time, thanks to music, the 
patient has an opportunity of feeling the affective continuity from one to the 
other, which cannot occur in the course of life. In life, he passes from one 
state to the other at intervals of several days on end, that is to say, in too long 
a time to preserve the sense of continuity. Now just as taking into conscious- 
ness without abréaction could not effect a cure, likewise the nervous discharge 
which accompanies any musical hearing can only have lasting effects if it is 
accompanied by taking into consciousness. It is precisely what can happen 
. if the passing from one state to the other is felt in a continuous duration; 
since then, an affective bridge, a means of conscious control, is thrown between 
two states whose affinity had not been perceived by him who sustained them 
in the course of life. Henceforth, the consciousness, which until then sustained 
the two states alternatively, connects them together. On that line of psychic 
evolution, the height is marked by the polyphonic exercise which, by its usual 
power to make successive thoughts simultaneous, might be considered as a 
means of ascetic discipline. 

In conclusion, music and musicians are susceptible to psychoanalysis, not 
only to the extent to which their musicality can be explained by their extra- 
musical demeanour, but even in that purely musical heart, which does not 
escape analysis, provided that the latter adjusts itself to the special character 
of the process. 

It would be vain to wish, like Schopenhauer, to extract from this peculiarity 
grounds for an illicit pride in favour of music, which he considered as “‘a 
revelation of the intimate essence of things’. Besides Schopenhauer 
changed. He ended by renouncing that attempt, to see in music only the 
art of comprehending one aspect of the phenomenon which all other techniques 
leave unexplored ; and even that is not so bad. Let us be content with saying, 
as does Bazaillas,** an admirable commentator on Schopenhauer, that, without 
music, we end by turning away from that work of incessant formation, in 
order to retain only its products, and we lose the sense of that continuous 
metamorphosis of which consciousness*’ is the seat. Bazaillas writes: “It is 
this generating activity which music affords’. 

Between music considered as the unconscious expression of complexes and 
music considered as mysticism, there is a place for a theory which explains the 
apparent disparity between the language of sounds and that of words. Some- 
times there is the repression of representation, with a transference of the 


56 Musique et Inconscience, p. 130, Paris, Alcan, 1908. 
5? Nowadays we would say, rather: ‘‘the psyche’. 
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affective burdens upon non-verbal supports (sonorous only), held by the censor 
to be less dangerous; sometimes there is rather to be found the extreme gener- 
ality of music which surpasses even that of words, allowing language to dispense 
with their apparent precision. 
“The world of particular things’, writes Bazaillas (p. 105-6), ‘‘furnishes the special, 
the individual, the isolated case; it is on that material that the generalizations of con- 
cepts and melodies exercise themselves’. 


But he adds, two pages further on: 


‘Music, considered as the expression of the world, is an eminently universal language 
which is to the generality of concepts nearly what these are to particular objects.” 


All music is a sublimation of complexes: one may, according to the case, 
emphasize either ‘“‘complexes’’ or “sublimation”. However, one must take 
care not to suppose that this exhausts the subject. 

Music is directed neither to the world of appearances (sense), nor to that of 
ideas (intellect), but to that of realities (spirit). So it may be said to be on the 
path which lies from the passing phenomenon to the immutable noumenon 
which transcends bare ratiocination. But it comes very near its aim when 
Beethoven can pretend, justly, at the end of his life, that those who hear the 
works of that age receive a revelation higher than that of any philosophy. 

The whole of his third style belongs to that category. Likewise, Fauré’s 
third style (notably that of the last Nocturnes) moves in an exquisite, but 
philosophical zone of feelings, which is to the heart what abstraction is to the 
mind. La Péri of Dukas knows also these regions in which music, which has 
been till now only the translator, conscious or otherwise (pure music), of the 
already existing affective realities, becomes the creator of new affective realities 
without antecedents or equivalents of any kind. 

At that level, it escapes the individual or collective complexes and becomes 
the revelation of a second-(higher) unconscious. The ego flows out in the 
communal self, and this in the universal self. ' 
i Let us note here that the sentence of Nietzsche which we cited in the first 
part of this article admits one reservation: ‘Almost any” and not “any” music 
needs to awaken the past in order to move us. One can be a musician by 
way of compensation for deception in life; one can even compensate oneself 
Pc there in a more sublime way than that in which one would have lived. But 
“4 that greatness does not yet approach the greatness of a music creative of new 
2 realities. Such music plunges into the greater abyss of divinity by virtue of 
. an inverted law of gravity which thereupon exercises itself upwards. 

Music, then, ceases to be only the sublimation of the sensible and becomes 
7 the perception of the sublime. 
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An Act of Homage? 


I. M. BRUCE 


NEARLY everyone agrees that nothing could be more futile or boring than 
the tracing of casual and accidental thematic resemblances between quite 
different pieces of music. A recent article by the Editor of The Musical Times 
inflicted a salutary castigation on offenders in this class. 

This notwithstanding, some cases of real substantial resemblance do of 
course exist, and we find that the matter begins to become more interesting 
when it can be shown that the whole of a melody by a later composer runs the 
same course, as to phrase rhythms and modulations, as one by an earlier, as for 
example in the relationship pointed out by Tovey between Mendelssohn’s 
Duetto and Haydn’s “With Verdure Clad” from The Creation. The reason 
for the greater interest and critical importance of such a case is that here it is 


the structures which are similar. The resemblance is not so much between 


turns of phrase, which whether accidental or not would be of small importance, 
but between “plans”, between significant units of composition. Such 
similarity, whether a consciously contrived one or an inadvertence, is sub- 
stantial and does represent a fact of “influence”. In the particular case I 
have mentioned it is amusing to notice that it is precisely where the influence 
fails that Mendelssohn’s piece also fails. 

But the most interesting and instructive case of the kind we are discussing 
is where a composer has consciously or unconsciously learnt something from 
the ground plan of a work or of a whole movement by another. This was the 
way in which Stanford used to teach composition. In effect you made an 
analysis of a chosen work of special perfection by a great composer, specifying 
its phrase rhythms and modulations, and you then re-wrote a work ‘‘of your 
own” on the ground plan thus obtained. 

Now if we can find anywhere in the history of music a case of one great 
composer treating in this way a work or a movement by another great composer 
we shall have established a fact of some importance to musical criticism. 

One of the matters about which there is a gratifying unanimity among 
historians of music is the mutual influence which Haydn and Mozart exercised 
upon each other. No critic whom I have read admits of any doubt on the 
subject, and indeed how is it possible that there should be any doubt when the 
two composers have avowed their debt to each other as clearly as men could 
do? The famous dedication of the Ten Celebrated Quartets tells us that 
Mozart was guided in their composition by a close and sympathetic study of 
Haydn’s works in the genre, and, as everyone knows, Haydn was not ashamed 
to write of his young friend, “If only I could inspire every lover of music, 
especially among the great, with feelings as deep and comprehension as clear 
as my own in listening to the inimitable works of Mozart... .’’ These are 


not the sort of remarks which more than a hundred years later, Wagner and 
Brahms were to make about each other. 
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Haydn and Mozart had more important matters to attend to during their 
crowded lives than the clearing up of points of musical criticism, and neither 
of them troubled to support his statement with particular examples. That 


was a matter, which, if they thought of it at all, they must have felt was the | 


special duty of the critics. But if now we turn to these same critics, we find, 
along with a forthright declaration of this mutual influence of Haydn and 
Mozart, a curious unwillingness to handle the hard particular facts of the 
matter. And the reader who asks “‘In what ways precisely, and in what works 
did Haydn influence Mozart, and in what ways and works did Mozart influence 
Haydn?” is sent empty away. Or nearly empty. Of course we can all say 
that Mozart’s treatment of sonata-form owes much to Haydn, that Haydn 
handed on, as it were, the string quartet to Mozart, that Haydn founded the 
symphonic style in which Mozart was to excel, etc. But these statements are 
all perhaps a little too safe to arouse our readers’ enthusiasm. They depend 
a little too much on the fact that Mozart, living and working within the same 
style-epoch, was twenty-four years younger than Haydn. Thus it is noticeable 
that the statements of Mozart’s influence on Haydn are in general even more 
imprecise; because Haydn was older than Mozart, and the relatively few cases 
in musical history of a young composer influencing an older one have not yet 
taught us to generalize on the subject with any degree of confidence. 

It would be gratifying then, to find an unmistakable particular case of 
Mozart’s influence on Haydn. I believe that one lies ready to hand, and 
that of the fundamental kind that we were discussing at the beginning of these 
notes, a case of plan influencing plan, which has not often, if ever, been noticed 
before. 

Mozart’s Symphony in C major, K.551 (the so-called Jupiter) is noted in 
his own catalogue of compositions under the date of roth August, 1788. At 
this period when the two composers were close friends it is almost certain that 
Haydn would not have had long to wait before seeing the manuscript. The 
date of the first performance is not certainly known. The orchestral parts 
were printed and published by Offenbach in 1793. There is therefore no reason 
to doubt that Haydn was familiar with Mozart’s Symphony by 1794, six years 
after its composition and one year after its being made generally available for 
public performance. During the year 1794 Haydn composed his Symphony 
No. 100 in G major, known as the Military, from the addition to the slow 
thovement of triangle, cymbals and big drum. 

The thesis of these notes is to be that there is a correspondence between 
the first movements of these two works, so extended, so exact, and so funda- 
mental as to be beyond any reasonable possibility of mere coincidence. I 
shall try to trace the parallels between the two movements point by point. 

To begin with Mozart’s K.551, here is what I shall call theme Ia, that is, 
the first theme of the first group. 


Ex.1 = etc. Theme Ia 
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Then the movement is noteworthy for its specially rich second group of 
which I quote: 


Ex.3 6 = etc. Theme IIb 


etc. Theme Ic 


etc. Theme IIb 


It is on the correspondence between the two themes, Ex. 4 from K.551, and 
Ex. 7 from No. 100, their character, their accompaniment, their phrase rhythms, 
their first occurrence in each movement, and their later functions in the 
design that I wish to concentrate attention. 

Perhaps I should begin by making it quite clear that I am not trying to 
show that the melodic contours of the two themes are in any way similar. 
That point established, we may begin our comparison of the two themes by 
noting that each has a chumbling accompaniment, which gains momentum 
before the tune itself enters above, quite in the manner of comic opera. It 
does not surprise us therefore to learn that Ex. 4 was first composed by Mozart 
as an aria, ‘“‘Un Bacio di Mano’, for insertion into the opera, Le Gelosie 
Fortunate, of Anfossi, whence the composer retrieved it for its present purpose. 
But there is another more important point in which this tune betrays its comic 
opera or at least its extra-symphonic origins, and that is in the simple fact 
that it 7s a tune; an extended lyrical tune, four-square as to bar rhythms, and 
eminently whistleable as to its turn of phrase, with none of the awful solemnity 
which one might expect from a symphony nicknamed The Jupiter. 
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Now all these things are true of the corresponding subject, Ex: 7 from No. 
100. Indeed, the first point of significance which we must note, is that the 
movement has a “‘‘second subject” at all. Everyone knows that the normal 
practice of the mature Haydn is simply to transpose into the dominant and 
re-paragraph his first subject, and to let the result do duty for a second subject. 
This is so common that to give examples seems a work of supererogation. 
But we may as well mention the first movements of the last Symphony (in D, 
No. 104) and of the last complete Quartet, Op. 77, No. 2. 

But here in the first movement of No. 100, after the usual transposition and 
re-paragraphing of the first subject, we have the (for Haydn) unusual, the 
Mozartean feature, of a true and distinct ‘“‘second subject”’. 

Like Ex. 4, then, it too comes from the end of what is for Haydn a rich 
second group. Similarly a chumbling accompaniment gains momentum before 
the entry of the tune itself. And like Mozart’s subject, it too is a tune, an 
extended lyrical tune, four-square in its bar rhythms and eminently whistleable 
as to its turns of phrase. And if it doesn’t come from an earlier comic opera 
one might almost say that it ought to have done. 

To sum up on this point. Both tunes are found at exactly the same place 
in the movements, at the ends of unusually rich second groups, where in any 
case it is unusual for Haydn to have a new tune at all; both are of exactly the 
same sort of eighteenth century naughtiness which it is customary nowadays 
to dignify by the name of galanterie; and both are notable by reason of mood, 
setting, and accompaniment. 

The resemblances I have pointed out so far are striking, but not beyond all 
possibility of coincidence. Let us turn now to the beginning of the development 
of K.551. What do we expect to hear in that place? In other words, what 
would we do if we were trying to complete a fragment of the first movement, 
consisting only of the exposition? From our knowledge of Mozart’s habits in 
other such places, I submit that we should either begin the development with 
a restatement of Ex. 1, the first theme of the first group in the dominant, as 
in the finale of the same work, and countless other movements by Haydn and 
Mozart; or, we might begin by repeating the cadence figure, perhaps in the 
minor, as in the Quartet in D, K.499 (first movement), or perhaps in the relative 
minor, as in the Symphony in E flat, K.543 (first movement); or if we were 
willing to take the awful risks involved in any attempt to be sublime in the 
manner of someone else, we might fire away with a restatement of Ex. 1 in a 
remote key as in the Symphony in G minor, K.550 (first movement), or the 
Quartet in D minor, K.421 (first movement). 

The one thing which I dare swear none of us would have thought of is to 
do what Mozart does here. I can think of no other case in Mozart or Haydn 
where the development, opening with a modulation to a remote chromatic 
key, there restates the whole of a tune from the end of a rich second group 
complete with opening chumble. But that is what happens here, and very 
wonderful it is in effect as we all know. The point I have been trying to 
establish then, is that this touch of the sublime, while not of course beyond the 
range of Mozart’s thought, is evidently on its borders. 
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Let us turn now to the opening of the development of No. 100. Haydn, 
as everyone knows, is much less predictable than Mozart. Of course in this 
particular instance, as we have just shown, our confidence in the predictability 
of Mozart was misplaced. Still it remains true to say that Mozart is a more 
crystalline and Haydn a more improvisatorial composer. But for all Haydn’s 
splendid waywardness, do we know another movement by that composer which, 
at the outset of the development, modulates to a remote chromatic key and there 
restates (part of) a tune from the end of a rich second group, complete with 
opening chumble? But this is what happens here; and when we add that the 
remote chromatic key referred to is in each case the same, Mozart’s favourite 
chromatic key, namely the key of the flat submediant major (reckoned from 
the end of the exposition) the reader will suppose that my case is complete. 
But there are yet more striking parallels between the two movements. 

It is a fact beyond question that the theme most frequently ‘worked out”’ 
in the development section of a sonata-form movement by Haydn or Mozart is 
the first theme of the first group, theme Ia as we are calling it. How often 


in the Ten Celebrated Quartets of Mozart, perhaps his most careful contribution 


to the art, is the second subject developed? Or if we confine ourselves to a 
consideration of the last three symphonies, we shall find that in none of the 
movements in sonata-form is the second subject more than touched on, as in 
K.543 (first movement), in the course of the development, however long and 
allusive. In none of the movements except one, that is, namely the movement 
we are considering now, the first movement of K.551. In this movement the 
main burden of the development falls on the “‘second subject’’, the tune Ex. 4 
which we have already had so much occasion to mention. As we have seen, 
it opens the development by being restated in the flat submediant major. 
Following this, its end figure is chipped off, as it were 


— 
Ex.8 - = 


and the development then proceeds to stride away through the series of 
sequentially related keys that we know to expect in this section of a classical 
sonata-form movement. What happens in the first movement of Haydn’s 
Symphony? Precisely the same thing. Having (partly) restated his tune, 
Ex. 7, Haydn chips off a figure from it, 


and proceeds to construct large paragraphs of modulating sequences on this 
basis. 

How do these sequences proceed and where do they get to? Mozart’s 
development, having restated Ex. 4 in E flat (the flat submediant major) and 
chipped off its end figure, repeats Ex. 8 sequentially, first in F minor (as it were 
supertonic minor) and then in G minor (as it were mediant minor). Haydn’s 
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development, having (partly) restated Ex. 7 in B flat (the flat submediant 
major) and chipped off a figure from it, repeats Ex. g sequentially, first in C 
minor (as it were supertonic minor) and then in D minor (as it were mediant 
minor). 

This is not all. The sequences now cease to run parallel. But for all that, 
they are making for corresponding points of repose in each design. In K.551 
the modulating sequences modulate ultimately to the dominant of A minor 
(the relative minor) where, harmonically speaking, they pause until a new 
process of the development sets in. At a corresponding point in No. 100 the 
harmony comes to rest on the dominant of E minor (the relative minor) and 
there pauses until a new process of the development sets in. 

What new process is initiated at this point in Mozart’s K.551, and also 
(as my readers will now expect) in Haydn’s No. 100? 

Mozart begins to develop his first subject, Ex. 1, starting from the home key 
of the subdominant. Haydn, following suit, begins to develop his first subject, 
Ex. 5, likewise starting from a home key, not the subdominant but the super- 
tonic minor. 

Mozart continues for some time to play with his first subject and develops 
it through a series of modulating sequences until on reaching his home domi- 
nant, he drops it, and takes up again the end figure, Ex. 8, on which he con- 
structs his large paragraph of dominant preparation for the recapitulation. 
Haydn is quicker to drop his first subject in this place, when he takes up his 
little figure, Ex. 9, modulates with it to the home dominant, and on it, following 
Mozart, constructs his paragraph of dominant preparation for the recapitula- 
tion. 

In general terms therefore, the plans of the two developments are strikingly 
similar. Indeed when we consider that the fundamental laws of classical 
development are but two, and those of the most general kind; namely that the 
phrase rhythms shall be broken up, and that the harmony shall move, so that 
the Victorians were able very sensibly to give to this section the name of “‘free 
fantasia’’, it is astonishing how closely Haydn’s development is modelled on 
Mozart’s. The similarity between the two developments is therefore much 
more extensive and much more beyond the possibility of mere coincidence 
than the similarity between the two expositions. And when both expositions 
and developments are compared it becomes impossible to overlook the corres- 
pondence between the two movements. 

About the respective recapitulations there is less to say. But there are 
two points which are worth a mention. Mozart in his recapitulation (which, 
as usual, sounds mechanical only to those who are not listening) has two new 
purple patches of harmony; the first in the course of the first group at bar 212 
et seqg., where the counterstatement begins this time in the minor and modulates 
richly; the second in the course of theme IIb of the second group (Ex. 3) at 
bar 269 et seg., where the passage, beginning as before, modulates to new 
romantic distances. 

Haydn, in the course of his second group which now consists solely of 
Ex. 7 and derivatives, has a large splash of harmonic purple in the shape of the 
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flat submediant. But I should hardly care to press this point as part of my 
argument, since both composers are fond of this sort of surprise in this part 
of the design. 

What is more to the point is the unusual, the almost unique regularity of 
Haydn’s recapitulation. Everyone knows that Haydn’s recapitulations are, 
as Tovey has it, ‘‘much more like a Beethoven coda than a Mozart recapitula- 
tion” in every case or in almost every case of his mature style except this one. 
That is because Haydn’s expositions are usually built round one theme, and 
it would be barren in such cases to repeat exactly an exposition whose chief 
raison @’étre is the aesthetic pleasure to be found in two different paragraphings 
of the same theme. And the reason why this recapitulation 7s a recapitulation, 
like Mozart’s regular but not mechanical, is of course that Haydn, having 
followed Mozart in his exposition by having, for once, a regular “‘second sub- 
ject”, is able to follow him again in the present section of the work, and to 
enjoy, for once, the pleasures of a regular recapitulation. 

There I must rest my case. I think it must be admitted that the first 


movement of Haydn’s Symphony No. 100 is, in some sense, a study of the 


first movement of Mozart’s Symphony K.551. But, in what sense, is one of the 
questions which remain to be answered. 

In the first place everyone will have to make up his own mind whether or 
not the thing was conscious on Haydn’s part. When I first noticed the facts 
which I have been outlining above, I was quite persuaded that what we had to 
deal with was a clear and unmistakable act of homage by one great composer 
to another. But I am less certain to-day. When a great work has filled one 
with love and enthusiasm, it is so easy for it to creep into one’s own composition. 
Almost every week nowadays one hears a Barték quartet (usually the second) 
by some other composer as yet less famous, and I should be slow to assert 
that these are cases of conscious plagiarism. Still, perhaps with a composer so 
great, and above all, so fruitful, as Haydn, the case is different. Perhaps he 
was perfectly conscious of what his Symphony owed to the plan of Mozart’s, 
and believed, rightly as it turns out, that this plan could easily bear a second 
realization. Or perhaps it was half and half. I really do not care to make up 
my mind on the point and it seems to me not important that one should. 
Music criticism has done its duty if we recognize that there has been the 
influence I have tried to indicate. Whether or not it was conscious is a question 
the psychologists may try to answer. 

Criticism steps in again however, to warn us that just as the sublimities of 
the Jupiter Symphony are in no way affected by the fact that a great contem- 
porary understood and imitated them, so also the splendours of the Military 
Symphony are in no way dimmed by the fact that someone else thought of 
some of them first. Haydn by understanding them made them his own. It 
is a peculiarly contemporary fallacy that a successful work of art must say 
nothing that has ever been said before. What is perhaps the ultimate test 
in such matters, is that no one in his senses could possibly mistake Haydn’s 
Symphony for one by Mozart. Though parts of the plan are by Mozart, the 
hand that drew the unique and inimitable details was that of Haydn. 
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Don Carlo 


BY 
VINCENT GODEFROY 


It does not often happen that a black sheep of history achieves a posthumous 
golden fleece in the memorials of mankind. His villainy is usually further 
darkened and any chance virtues are forgotten, as Shakespeare’s Antony 
observed before the corpse of Caesar. But the Infanta Carlos, son of Philip II 
of Spain, enjoys a romantic renaissance quite beyond his deserts; for the sad 
young prince, who sings his ill-starred way through Verdi’s opera in pathetic 
despair at the fate which denies him every one of his ambitions, bears very 
little if any relation to that deformed and epileptic heir to the Spanish Dom- 
inions who was quietly put out of his misery before he should do any more 
mischief. Don Carlos, who in fact had the mind of a Caligula or a Commodus 
in the body of a Rigoletto, who weighed but five stone yet could eat sixteen 
pounds of fruit before feeling the consequences, who could have an ill-fitting 
boot chopped up and cooked and forced down the throat of its maker, who 
could order a house to be burned down and all its inmates killed because a 
little water had splashed on him from an upper window, who could seize a 
Cardinal by the throat and bite a Duke, was far more akin to the certifiable 
Caesars of Imperial Rome than to the love-lorn heroes of the operatic stage. 
Yet as the voracious larva of the mud-pool becomes the shimmering dragon-fly 
of the summer sun, so the neurotic sadist of old Madrid has emerged beyond the 
footlights as a wronged and gallant prince. 

The hopeless love of Don Carlos for his step-mother Elizabeth gave a temp- 
ting romantic theme to authors in the days when a strong plot could dispense 
with all but the flimsiest allegiance to historical truth. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury the Abbé Saint-Réal wrote a short “‘novel’’ on the subject, the result of 
much research in the course of which he rejected all that was unpalatable, yet 
freely cited his authorities to make his tale seem authentic, assuming no doubt 
that few would care to pursue his work to its various learned sources. It is an 
arresting tale he tells, quite a little masterpiece of invention; and it marks the 
- beginning of the Infanta’s apotheosis. Henceforth the perverted. maniac 
becomes the pathetic lover whose fate poets will lament and tragedians uplift. 
So Schiller, over one hundred years afterwards, picked up this favourite theme 
and wrote around it the first of his great plays. In another seventy years, and 
despite the fact that German and French writers were by then exploding the 
myth of a romantic Carlos (including Mérimée, the creator of Carmen), the 
Infanta and his Elizabeth were tenor and soprano on the mighty stage of the 
Paris Opéra. 

It was in 1850 that Verdi was first approached with a proposal that he should 
write for the Opéra a version of Schiller’s Don Karlos. He refused then, but 
was sounded again fifteen years later and this time accepted. He had in the 
meantime composed Les Vépres Siciliennes for Paris, and his experience 
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attending its production had not exactly warmed him to the Parisian operatic 
authorities. But to have a work mounted at the Opéra was the ambition of all 
composers, and Verdi, despite his great international reputation, knew that it 
was only from the Parisian public that he could win the highest laurels. 
Besides, Meyerbeer, Halévy and Adam were but recently dead ; the octogenarian 
Auber was long played out, except for trundled operettas; and Berlioz, the 
greatest genius of France, had been consistently snubbed until in the last few 
years of his sad life he had taken his Prise de Troie to the Théatre-Lyrique. 
Gounod alone was in the saddle when Verdi received his contract, and Gounod 
would have made little of Schiller’s Don Karlos. The time was ripe for Verdi 
in Paris, and he must have known it. So he took the libretto and went back to 
Italy to write the opera. 

The libretto was the work of Méry and du Locle. Apparently it took two 
men to provide a libretto for the Opéra. _Jérusalem had been written by Royer 
and Vaez, who had also been named at the 1850 suggestion of Don Carlos; 
and Les Vépres Siciliennes was concocted by Scribe and Duveyrier. One may 


. appreciate that Méry and du Locle had a difficult task in reducing Don Karlos 


to operatic proportions, for it is a lofty and spacious drama, verbose and 
intricate of plot. But if Barbier and Carré could make a libretto of Goethe’s 
Faust, what could not Méry and du Locle do with Schiller’s Don Karlos, a far 
more manageable affair ? 

This first and in many ways finest of Schiller’s blank verse dramas is spread 
over five acts, contains nineteen changes of scene, and is performed by twenty 
dramatis personae. Besides exploiting the romantic theme of the hero’s 
incestuous love for his mother, it portrays with many vivid touches the hollow, 
decaying grandeur of the autocratic fagade which is Philip’s Court at the 
Escurial. It is, above all, a stately, tragic poem, with some of the grandeur 
of AEschylus and some of the stage-craft of Shakespeare. Over all the play 
lies an irremovable shadow. The action tip-toes along the unlighted corridors 
of Philip of Spain’s narrow outlook. His unbending autocracy rules the drama. 
Symbolically we are shown again and again the ante-chamber of his private 
cabinet. Beyond the ominous door sits the black-robed monarch; while 
before it the grandees, themselves mighty men, scrape and tremble. The 
essence of Philip is all-pervading. The machinery of the Empire revolves 
inside his head. Yet he is shown as a disappointed man, lonely and unloved. 
He has created a barrier round his august person, and reaps the bitter fruits of 
his policy. He has tried to petrify himself into a symbol of omnipotence. But 
although he has become a statue, he still has feelings, and they trouble him. 
Schiller’s Philip evokes respect mingled with pity. 

Against his sombre background, with its scorched hinterland of the 
Inquisition, and its proscenium of lofty Grandeeism, the human characters, 
Elizabeth, Carlos, Posa, and Eboli stand out in clear contrast. Posa, with his 
liberal and humanitarian views, is undoubtedly Schiller himself; while Eboli is 
perhaps a Dresden lady for whom he had at the time some warm regard. 
But whatever their origins, they are all ruined within the compass of the 
drama; Posa through self-sacrifice, Eboli through passion, Carlos through 
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impetuousness, Elizabeth through affection. Only Philip remains at the end, 
standing beside the Cardinal-Inquisitor, surveying the wreck caused by his 
own coldness. At the curtain he is all iceberg. Yet it is his tragedy in the 
closing scene, the tragedy of his hollow grandeur struggling to maintain itself 
with bloodless arteries, too haughty to admit brotherhood with mankind. 
For underneath the black symbolism lies, we can guess, a grief all the more 
unassuageable because it can never be made known. 

In the foreground of the play broods the dreadful power of the throne and 
the Inquisition; in the background rumbles the unrest of Flanders, where the 
Protestants are challenging their Spanish masters. Here Schiller explores 
historical fact, and exploits a known rift between Don Carlos and his father. 
The Infanta was eager for military glory, wanted the command of the army 
in Flanders, and hated his rival the Duke of Alva who obtained it. But 
Schiller, wise after the event, makes Don Carlos, abetted by Posa, a spokesman 
of liberty, a champion of the rights of man; and the final theme of the play 
is that of sublimation, the transcending of Carlos’ love for Elizabeth into 
a resolve to free the oppressed Flemings in defiance of his hated father, 
brought about by the schemes of Posa, who has died that he may be free to 
carry on the campaign of liberty. Posa plays a very minor part in Saint- 
Réal’s romance, and may be called an idealistic invention of Schiller; but from 
his lips come many wise observations, though they are two hundred years 
before their time. The friendship of Carlos and Posa is emotionally moving, 
but the motives imputed are as fictitious as the love scenes that soften the cold 
ensemble of the play. 

Somehow this powerful and intricate drama had to be recast in accordance 
with the Opéra traditions. The deep thoughts uttered in deep language, the 
facts hinted at rather than proclaimed, the majestically veiled style of dialogue 
which hovers round the issue in rings of suspense—all this had to be confined 
within the limits of a libretto if Méry and du Locle were to prove faithful to 
their original. But their models were Rossini’s Guillaume Tell, Halévy’s 
La Juive, Meyerbeer’s Le Prophéte, Les Huguenots, and L’Africaine—all works 
of mighty scope, but appealing to the most responsive points of human emotion, 
not refined and subtle like Don Karlos. First of all, they decided that nobody 
would understand the irregular triangle of father, son, and step-mother. They 
therefore invented an act of their own, showing the mutual passion of Carlos 
and Elizabeth before the latter’s betrothal to Philip. In this way they could 
provide a love-duet, otherwise lacking, and ensure sympathy for the partici- 
pants by having it interrupted by the fatal announcement that Elizabeth is to 
marry the Spanish King and not his son. This may be a laudable effort to 
provide on the stage what I/ Trovatore lacked—a clear exposition. But it 
meant that the librettists had reached Act II without getting down to Schiller’s 
play at all. In the remaining four acts they had to compress Schiller’s five, 
and in so doing they cut out two important characters, Alva and Domingo, 
and moved certain climaxes from their original strength to weaker positions. 
And this being a libretto in true Opéra tradition, there must be at least one 
splendid scene of glitter and magnificence, and what better than an auto-da-fé? 
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Méry and du Locle could not miss this grand opportunity. So at the pinnacle 
of their libretto we find Madrid en féte, with a grand march and ballet and 
heretics to be burned, and here in the public glare several threads from Schiller’s 
play are violently gathered together regardless of lucid development, to make 
a sonorous ensemble, including a heavenly soprano welcoming the souls of the 
victims which could only have been suggested by the recent success of Faust. 

But the crowning absurdity of the librettists was reserved for the finale, 
so coldly powerful in Schiller’s play. Here Don Carlos, caught with Elizabeth 
on the eve of his flight to Flanders, is handed over to the Cardinal-Inquisitor 
and the audience left to imagine his fate. This superb ending was evidently 
considered to be too subtle for the Parisians; for in the Paris version the ghost 
of Charles V, grandfather of Carlos, emerges from his tomb and leads his 
grandson away heaven knows whither, depriving Philip and the Inquisition of 
their intended victim. Opéra audiences, inured to Mephistopheles, to Bertram 
in Robert le Diable, to Fenella leaping all the way from Naples into the crater 
of Vesuvius, and Rachel being flung into a boiling cauldron, were trained to 


‘expect some novel catastrophe, and could not be supposed to accept anything 


so dramatically reserved as the handing over of Carlos to the Inquisition for a 
final curtain. They must have something more exciting, and what more 
exciting than the appearance of Charles V from his tomb? In substituting this 
the librettists may have provided the Parisians with a supernatural thrill, but 
they gave Verdi the worst ending in all his twenty-six operas. And yet he 
accepted it. 

Verdi worked on the libretto in Italy. There was none of the detailed 
collaboration which he is known to have indulged in with Solera, Cammarano 
and Piave. Apparently he questioned nothing, though Mr. Toye mentions 
that he wrote some letters to du Locle which were lost in the post. The fact 
is that he was not himself when writing this opera. His throat was troubling 
him, his father was dying, and the Austro-Prussian War, with Italy’s fiasco 
of a contribution, so upset his patriotic fervour that he was unwilling to show 
himself in Paris. He had committed himself to write a work for the Opéra, 
and he knew well enough what was expected of him. His opera must please 
audiences trained on Meyerbeer. Verdi had his own style, and it was not 
Meyerbeer’s. But the libretto was Meyerbeerian, lengthy, verbose, and 
Scribe-like; not the pithy versification of Piave, but long-winded and slow- 
moving. Without demur he adapted himself to its demands. 

He was quick to see that the strength of the story lay in the character of 
Philip and the power of the Church and Inquisition that backed his authority. 
Here would be his best music. He could sympathize with the maligned Eliza- 
beth, for she was another wronged Amelia or Leonora. But cutting across 
the drama was the figure of Posa, the liberal dreamer and staunch friend of 
Carlos. This character, so volubly great in Schiller, had been reduced by the 
librettists to an unaccustomed tameness for a Verdian baritone, and with him 
the composer was not at ease. He considered rightly that Posa was an ana- 
chronism, but his objection, though unspoken, was deeper than that. Hitherto, 
Verdi’s baritones had stood dramatically and dynamically in the centre, making 
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or breaking the destinies of the other characters. They were either tragic 
heroes, vengeful villains, or powerful opponents of the protagonists. But Posa, 
who had so taken charge of Schiller’s muse that he gradually became the real 
hero (a fault of construction that the dramatist admitted), develops no such 
powers in the French libretto; and though his liberalism provoked the Empress 
Eugenie to turn her back on the stage at the first performance, his real motive 
in the opera is simply one of friendship and self-sacrifice. His mind is so 
aligned with that of the Infanta that they sing together a tame little tune in 
unenterprising thirds, with no suggestion of that high-flung passion in which 
Verdi excelled when his tenor and baritone came into conflict; and when Posa 
is singing arias he is no less dreary, so that two of these are often cut without 
any artistic loss. It is Posa’s stodgy character in the midst of the drama that 
has damped Verdi's fire, for though his music may be accurately in keeping 
with his character, his is not the character to set an Italian opera a-boil. 

Don Carlo moves slowly throughout ; for every one of the arias is a lament, 
and every one of the duets a discourse. The librettists could not whittle 
away the pregnant dialogue to a bare minimum, as is the usual way with 
librettists; for Don Karlos is not that sort of play. Their wordy blocks of 
alexandrine verse could not be declaimed over a tripping tune, and caused 
Verdi to delve so deep into his creative mind that by lengthening his cadences 
and deepening their foundation he wrote many pages of profoundly powerful 
music. If the labour was unwelcome in that it was contrary to his custom, it 
brought him immense artistic profit ; for out of the sweeping, soaring phrases of 
Don Carlo sprang the sinewy lyrical declamation of Aida and Otello, especially 
the latter. So unconsciously the ponderous plodding of Méry and du Locle 
laid the corner-stone of Verdi’s loftiest triumph. 

It seems a very curious paradox that where the librettists made a stiff 
précis of Schiller’s spacious periods, Verdi waxed magnificent; yet where they 
served up conventional operatic stanzas, Verdi’s inspiration fellaway. For the 
renowned inequality of the Don Carlo score is not a matter of arbitrary lapses 
of taste, but a remarkable inversion of the operatic pattern. Whereas jewels 
were once strung on a dull thread of recitative, here the recitative dazzles and 
the set numbers hang drably between. There is only one really first-rate aria 
in the opera—Eboli’s ‘‘O don fatale’. This is conceived in the dynamic manner 
of Leonora’s ‘‘Pace, mio Dio’ and Lady Macbeth’s “La luce langue’, both 
written a few years before, fine examples of Verdi’s developing sense of what 
could be done with an aria. But far surpassing Eboli’s great climax are 
Philip’s soliloquy and Elizabeth’s prayer. Both are loosely termed arias, yet 
neither is so. Each opens a scene, growing out of an orchestral prelude of 
sombre colouring, to build up and sustain a massive edifice, the one a crypt of 
entombed disillusion, the other a cloister of pillared memories. The twenty- 
four hexameters, cut up into six rhyming quatrains, that the librettists supplied 
for the soprano scena must surely have made Verdi stare when he first set 
eyes on them, so turgid do they look by comparison with the pretty stanzas of 
Piave. But he measured their span and found for them the highest inspiration. 

These two notable monologues, together with the two interviews of Carlos 
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with his step-mother, Posa’s converse with Philip, and Philip’s discussion with 
the Grand Inquisitor, form a chain through the opera of massive and lofty 
declamation more majestically conceived than any previous pages of the 
Italian repertoire. For here the characters have something to say. Instead 
of being the mere lyrical mouthpieces of basic emotions in mutual harmony or 
conflict, they oppose each other or reach agreement almost in the manner of 
casuists. The fiery exuberance of Ernani and de Silva, Manrico and di Luna, 
Alvaro and Carlo di Vargas, Elvira and the two Leonoras, could not be repro- 
duced for this new group of Spaniards who tower like icebergs concealing more 
below the surface than they display above to each other’s gaze. There never 
were Italian opera scenes like these before, and Verdi’s triumph in their 
handling is as clear an example of his genius as his unwonted refinement. in 
Traviata or his unpredicted frolics in Falstaff. 

The pervading essence of Don Carlo is frigidity. The static libretto is 
responsible for the chill of the greatest passages; other causes contributed to 
the lack of fire in places where warmth might have been expected. The 


’ aggravating awkwardness of the Opéra authorities, the bitterness of the inter- 


national situation, ill-health—these combined to make a tired and exasperated 
composer. There must have been in his soul at this time something of the 
disillusionment of Elizabeth and the loneliness of Philip, something perhaps of 
the despair of Don Carlos and the asceticism of the Inquisitor and the emotion- 
less monks. It was just the right opera for Verdi to have been engaged on at 
that particular hour; an opera the prospect of whose length wearied him; 
a weariness which induced gravity; a gravity that gave birth to grandeur. In 
the course of its creation Verdi learned the art of monumental masonry. 

A German play about Spanish people, reduced to a French libretto and set 
to music by an Italian, although commissioned for an Exposition Universelle, 
was fated by its very nature to meet with a mixed reception. That the Empress 
Eugenie, herself a Spaniard, turned her back on the stage as a gesture of 
displeasure at Posa’s political heresies must have caused many people of fashion 
rather than discrimination to share her lack of taste. They were heresies 
similar to those which had paved the road to her husband’s eminence, but that 
was by the way. Verdi was generally applauded for having given the French 
nation a posthumous opus by Meyerbeer, whose vacant place in the Académie 
des Beaux Arts he had recently been elected to occupy. His bust, by Dantan, 
was placed in the foyer of the Opéra, symbolic of his admission to the French 
conception of the very great. Others detected a flavour of Wagner in his music, 
while one newspaper critic found an affinity with Gluck. All these observations 
have their interest and their germ of truth. 

That the opera was Meyerbeerian was not in itself a charge that Verdi could 
have refuted. The libretto and the inescapable Opéra traditions made that 
to a certain extent inevitable. But it was less agreeably observed that Verdi 
had at last grown conscious of Italian operatic limitations, and had excelled 
only because he had taken Meyerbeer as his model. This was something which 
Verdi could never have done. He disliked intensely the obsequious adulation 
of the god Meyerbeer that clung so mustily to the Opéra clique. But the 
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libretto they gave him was planned on such broadly Meyerbeerian lines that e 
the resultant musical edifice could not have failed to absorb much of the in 
traditional style. Only having many times Meyerbeer’s aesthetic ability, he li 
wrote an opera many degrees more worthy. tl 
The discovery of a Wagnerian flavour was a far more serious challenge. vi 
Verdi and Wagner were in every way incompatible, except this one respect; d 
that each stood at the van of his nation’s operatic music. Meyerbeer was no a 
doubt in some ways a common denominator, but from him they had drifted b 
poles apart. The thrummed Latin accompaniment, so essentially un-Germanic, si 
which formed the basis of all Verdi’s earlier operas, ripening in J] Trovatore al 
to rot slowly out of the subsequent works, was now giving place to broader 1 
conceptions of vocal phrasing welded to a more solid orchestral score. The a 
long lines of the Don Carlo libretto needed an even surer symphonic foundation. 
It was the fashion then to cry Wagner! whenever an opera orchestra was cl 
detected in rich symphonic spate. It is the fashion now to clear Verdi of all tl 
Wagnerian charges. But the answer must lie between the two extremes. We ) 
must remember that the Wagner of that time was known as an opera composer. [. fri 
Of the great music-dramas Tristan alone had been performed, and that only W 
the year before Verdi began to write Don Carlo. It was only the earlier style 0! 
of Wagner to which Verdi’s score could then be compared, and one cannot Ci 
dispute that in some respects the music of Don Carlo had in fact reached a ir 
stage of development parallel to the expansive solemnity of Lohengrin. Verdi, ir 
who only the year before he wrote Don Carlo had heard the Tannhduser tl 
overture and pronounced its composer crazy, and who was not to hear Lohengrin t] 
in performance for another five years, could hardly be said to have borrowed ce 
Wagnerian methods. But the more liberal declamatory sweep of Don Carlo’s 
strongest passages, often firmly woven upon a loom of progressive orchestral h 
power, differed so strikingly from the known Verdian mould with its tune- sl] 


backed dialogue, chord-punctuated recitative, and arpeggio-pulsed melodies, ir 
that critics with an imperfect experience of Wagner could well be excused for B 
their supposition ; excused by us to-day, that is: not of course by Verdi in 1867. a 
Between the ‘Amami Alfredo” of Violetta and the “‘Jddio su noi veglio’”’ of d 
Elizabeth he had been steadily strengthening the pregnant phrase, both in L 
isolation and at the pinnacle of the developing aria. Much of what seemed Vv 
Wagnerian could have been detected here and there in the recent operas, but 
fhe full impact of this maturing technique was inescapable in Don Carlo. 
At this point Verdi and Wagner perhaps converged in the sense in which 
heavenly bodies converge. But each went on his own way to opposite ends of 
the musical firmament. It may be that the critic who mentioned Gluck, 
extravagant though the comparison may seem, was not altogether wide of the 
mark. No doubt he felt in the austere dignity of the music some of that marble 
chill which seems to raise Gluck’s protagonists on high and heavy classical 
buskins. There let comparisons end. 

What then is the final worth of this opera? It lacks the self-generated 
vitality that grips a Verdian masterpiece in a zestful unity of purpose. Dram- 
atic situations, unskilfully excised from Schiller, are presented without clear 
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explanation. The inner conflict which is the core of tragedy is not concentrated 
in the single theme, but so shared out among the characters that one feels a 
little for each in turn but never passionately for any one. The music, for all 
that it is often powerful and sometimes beautiful, suffers from this same 
vacillating allegiance, disbursing its favours generously but without clear 
discrimination, except in the case of Philip. He alone broods on in the mind 
after the final curtain, when our hearts should be bleeding for Carlos and Eliza- 
beth and Posa. He who is neither hero nor villain hangs motionless and 
sinister like a sombre painting, his eyes inexorably fixed on the trapped men 
and women who are ruined by his passionless loyalty to his own crown. If the 
music can express this, and in a fine performance it does, then the opera 
achieves the flavour of a masterpiece. 

But it can never be wholly so with the strident scene of the auto-da-fé 
cutting an open gash in the sinews of the drama. Here the characters lose 
their intimacy and become wax-works; and a score which seems to have been 
on the sublime heights comes tumbling down into an abyss. It struggles to 
rise, but falls back just when there is the greatest hope of extrication. The 
wound will heal again in the subsequent acts, but there has been a serious loss 
of blood. And at the very end, when we are properly prepared for our 
catharsis, we are suddenly and grossly cheated by the interference of that 
impossible figure whom everyone on the stage, including the blind Inquisitor, 
instantly recognizes to be Charles V, self-exhumed. How Verdi imagined that 
this could make a suitable conclusion, one simply does not know. Not even 
the revision of 1884, in which the whole first act was lopped off at the neck, 
could snip away this feeble tail. 

Perhaps after all it is as well that the neurotic monster of an Infanta, 
having been snatched out of history by Schiller and groomed for heroic stardom, 
should not in the end be handed back to the reality whence he came, but should 
instead be spirited away into realms as fanciful as his romantic transformation. 
But what will the Holy Office have to say? And when Don Carlos has dis- 
appeared through the cloisters in the wake of his phantom grandfather, where 
does he go? Posterity has not ceased to wonder; but readers of Gaston 
Leroux may like to think of him wandering eternally through the subterranean 
vaults of the Opéra, lost amid musty piles of Meyerbeerian scenery. 
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Bartok and Folksong 


BY 
COLIN MASON 


A Goon, though not complete study of the development of Barték’s musical 
style is provided by his folksong-settings for solo voice with piano accompani- 
ment. There are four groups of these, dating from 1906, 1917, 1924 and 1929. 

The 1906 volume, called simply Hungarian Folksongs, comprises ten settings 
each by Bartok and Kodaly, and has been published only in Hungary. As 
Kodaly explains in his preface, written in Barték’s name too, the object of the 
volume was to bring Hungarian folkmusic to the urban population of Hungary. 
The accompaniments were provided to recreate, as far as possible, the missing 
atmosphere of the village, and at the same time to make the tunes more 
acceptable to the public. For the Hungarian public of that time was absolutely 
unfamiliar with its own folkmusic, and, as the preface puts it, “no longer 
naive enough, and not yet educated enough”’ to accept the songs for themselves. 

The apparent modesty of this undertaking is deceptive. In the terribly 
German Hungary of those days it was an extremely bold and difficult enter- 
prise, likely to be rewarded at best with apathy, at worst with open hostility. 
The two young composers, however, carried it out very well, making due allow- 
ances for the ignorance and stupidity they were likely to encounter. Without 
insisting too strongly on the sacred inviolability of the songs, they gave hints 
for performance to protect them from gross distortion; while pointing out 
that the volume was intended for singing, they doubled the melodies in the 
very simple piano accompaniments, so that they might be accessible to house- 
holds without singers ; and they omitted the vocal ornaments. These character- 
istics were not entirely due to their desire to appeal to a large public. They 
also represent, to some extent, Bart6dk’s and Kodaly’s own ideas at that time 
on the proper treatment of folksong. The differences between the two com- 
posers were then less pronounced than later in their careers; neither of them 
had yet found his individual style, and although it is true that Kodaly was 
technically better equipped and nearer to a mature style shan Barték, both 
were quite inexperienced in arranging folksongs. Their postscript to the 
second edition in 1938 makes it clear that their omission of the ornaments 
for instance was partly due to their then inadequate realization of their 
importance :— 

“In the thirty-two years that have passed since the 1,500 printed copies of this 
volume ran out, we have had time to change our attitude regarding the ornaments. 
A considerable time ago we realized that ornamentation is an organic part of folksinging, 
and can no more be left out than the ornamentation of any Couperin work. Since then 


we have tried to represent it as faithfully as possible in our publications, and in this new 
edition we have now added it where possible.” 


Probably the simplicity of the accompaniments too is the result not merely 
of their desire to make the songs widely acceptable, but also of a feeling on their 
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part that the folksongs demanded simple accompaniments. Even in this early 
work, however, sharp differences can be observed between Bartdk’s and 
Kodaly’s harmonizations. Kodaly’s are indisputably better. His original 
harmonic conceptions were supported by an absolute mastery of harmonic tech- 
nique, which Barték did not yet possess, and which gave his progressions an 
effortless smoothness that eluded Barték. For sheer beauty some of Kodaly’s 
settings are unsurpassed even by Bach’s Chorale-harmonizations. Barték’s 
harmonies by comparison are bare and harsh (not dissonant), though one feels 
behind their apparent coolness that white-hot passion and that urgent desire 
to experiment with new sounds that characterize many of Bartdk’s mature 
compositions. But whereas Kodaly makes no mistakes, Barték makes several, 
ranging in seriousness from the real bad taste of No. 8 to the slight gawkiness 
of Nos. 2 and 3 (6). In his more Kodaly-like accompaniments he is more 
successful, but the great Bartok is seen only in No. 3 (a), where the entire 
accompaniment to the whole eight bars consists of five simple two- and three- 
part chords. Ex. 1 (the second half of the song) shows the characteristic 
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minor-second clashes, as yet very gentle, but giving a foretaste of what might 
and did come from Bartok later. 

Bartdék’s next attempt at setting folksongs for solo voice and piano was the 
set of Eight Hungarian Folksongs, completed in 1917 and published by Universal 
in 1922. They show a striking advance in skill and boldness over the previous 
set, for in the intervening period Barték had written many folksong-arrange- 
ments for piano solo, in which his technique and idiom had developed enor- 
mously. The two most important collections were For Children and the 
Fifteen Hungarian Folksongs. One can observe, however, that in certain 
respects the Eight are less advanced in texture and harmony than the Fifteen. 
This was partly a result of Barték’s choice of songs for the Eight. First, 
four of the songs (the first, second, fourth and fifth) are purely pentatonic, 
whereas among the one hundred and fifty or more folksongs he had set since 
1906 there had not been more than one or two pentatonic tunes. Many had 
had an obvious pentatonic basis, like No. 3 of the Eight, but as this is a 
characteristic of far more Hungarian folksongs than Bartédk would ever have 
had time to set, one cannot justifiably assume from it that his preoccupation 
with pentatony had always been as conscious and intentional as it obviously 
was now. The second point is that most of the Eight are sorrowful, the songs of 
separated sons and lovers, of conscripted soldiers, of a girl married to a robber 
and murderer. 

Barték’s obvious aim was to allow the sadly expressive melodies to convey 
the full emotion of the songs with the minimum of underlining in the accom- 
paniment. He tries wherever the voice is not present, to keep the pentatonic 
atmosphere in the piano part, and although as soon as the voice enters he 
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introduces more varied harmonies, they are milder than in the Fifteen; the 
predominant consonance and textural simplicity of the 1906 settings remains, 
This predominant consonance however is not quite the same as in 1906, for 
Barték’s ideas of consonance had naturally changed. He now used any chord 
composed of the notes of the pentatonic scale as a consonance, and practically 
any chord of the seventh. This did not prevent him from resolving dominant 
sevenths quite normally if he wished to, nor even from using them in romantic 
sequences of rising fourths, as in the last five bars of the second song; but if, 
on the other hand, he wished to treat a dominant or any other kind of seventh 
as a consonance he simply left it unresolved. Exs. 2 and 3 are both treated 
as consonances in the third song. Sharper discords he still resolved, though 
no very sharp ones occur in the whole volume. Obviously the first chord in 
Ex. 4 and the second and fifth chords in Ex. 5 were to Barték now no more 
dissonant than the gentle minor-second clashes of Ex. 1. 


Ex. Andant 
lunga 


The Eight Hungarian Folksongs were followed in 1924 by Dorfszenen, 
literally five village scenes, with traditional Slovak texts and melodies. These 
were not merely the first vocal settings, but apart from the Improvisations 
the first setting at all since 1917 of actual folksongs. There are naturally 
differences between these and the earlier settings, but most of them, as in the 
Eight, are the result of other causes than Barték’s development. The harmonic 
resources he used are little more advanced than those of the Eight. Some of the 
discords are less gently approached, and more unexpectedly resolved, but few 
passages are more problematic than Ex. 6, which is by no means difficult to 
cope with. 
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The real cause of the difference between Dorfszenen and the earlier groups 
lies in the character of the songs themselves, which with one exception are 
totally different in style from Hungarian folksongs. They consequently 
aroused quite a different response from Bartok, and led him, for the first time, 
to create out of a group of folksongs something approaching a cycle of art-songs, 
fully and immediately intelligible to the western ear. This was not all Barték’s 
own conscious doing. Even without his accompaniments, for a singer un- 
acquainted with either Hungarian or Slovak folkmusic, the spirit of the Slovak 
songs is easier to grasp, though it would be difficult to say why. Their actual 
melodic structure is certainly not less foreign to western ears, for the tunes are 
all lydian or mixolydian, sometimes almost polymodal, two of the mixolydian 
songs, owing to their restricted compass and almost entirely conjunct motion, 
having a deceptive lydian character contradicted only at the cadences; nor 
is their formal structure of a more familiar type—in fact it is a good deal 
further than that of most Hungarian tunes from any common western patterns. 
It is simply the absence from the Slovak tunes of those sharply defined and very 
individual rhythms characteristic of Hungarian folkmusic, that really accounts 
for the readier accessibility of the Slovak folksongs to the unaccustomed ear. 
Their rhythms are immediately intelligible to any ear, whereas without a 


Ex.6 
Andante 


knowledge of the Hungarian language it is almost impossible to grasp the full 
musical meaning and exact accentuation of the rhythms of Hungarian folk- 
music, especially the frequent dotted rhythms, which vary enormously in 
character according to their text, and make the spirit of Hungarian folksong so 
elusive to the foreigner. 

Given this start, Barték makes the Slovak folksongs still more like art- 
songs by his formal treatment of the melodies and by the texture of his accom- 
paniments. Formally he allows himself far more freedom than in previous 
settings. In both the third and fourth scenes (Wedding Song and Lullaby) 
he uses two different songs on the same subject, in alternation; in the first 
(Haymaking), third, fourth and fifth (Youths’ Dance) he uses the voice outside 
the folk-melodies themselves, in what he would previously have treated as 
purely instrumental episodes (introduction, interludes and coda); and in the 
first and third songs he transposes the melody for different verses. It is 
consistent with this formal freedom that in the texture of the accompaniments 
too, Barték is freer. He obviously wished here not merely to give the songs a 
minimum instrumental support, as he had done before, but to add as much 
instrumental, and particularly pianistic colour as was possible without destroy- 
ing the character of the folksongs. Consequently the accompaniments not 
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only demand a considerable amount of technical skill from the pianist, which 
might also be said of the third and fifth songs of the Eight, but also have all 
the qualities of truly independent instrumental parts. They are for the first 
time equal, not subservient partners of the folk-melodies themselves. 

Bartok’s fourth and last group of folksong settings for solo voice and piano 
was the Twenty Hungarian Folksongs, written in 1929 and published by Uni- 
versal in 1932. The songs are divided into four volumes: songs of sorrow, 
dance-songs, mixed songs and new songs. The style of the accompaniment 
seems at first not only entirely new, but also inconsistent with the simplicity 
of the melodies. Closer examination, however, shows that this is not so, and 
that Bart6ék has been much less free than in Dorfszenen. The Twenty for 
instance are all pure folksongs, not ‘‘folkscenes’’. Each number consists of 
one folksong alone, and the voice sings nothing other than the actual folk- 
melody. Thus, in form at least, the ‘“‘art-song”’ effect of Dorfszenen is avoided. 
It is true that Bartok transposes the different verses of many of the songs with 
much greater freedom than in Dorfszenen, but this does not alter the form itself. 
The only approach to any art-form is in the juxtaposition of a Székely “‘Lasswi’’, 
and a Székely “‘Friss’’ (Nos. 5 and 6), creating a miniature rhapsody on the 
pattern of the two Violin Rhapsodies of the previous year. Otherwise the songs 
are completely independent of each other. 

In harmony and texture some of the songs show signs of the development 
Bart6k’s style had undergone in the previous ten years, but in general they 
have little in common with the “difficult” works of the 1920s. With the two 
rhapsodies of 1928 they mark the beginning of Bartdék’s return to a more 
lyrical style. In them we see him emerging from his most abstruse period, 
with his Hungarian heart plainly on his sleeve, and applying himself more 
passionately than ever before to folksong, pouring into these accompaniments 
all the emotion that must have been accumulating in him while he had been 
struggling in the abstract works of the preceding years to find new means of 
expression. The harmonies of the Twenty are even warmer than those of the 
Dance Suite and Dorfszenen, in which he had temporarily found a new balance, 
and recall more often the exciting, almost romantically rich discords of the 
instrumental works of the years before 1920. It is true that the minor-second 
clashes between voice and piano, often observed in the earlier setting, become 
still more frequent—one might say almost constant—and that they are more 
difficult to intone. Many of course are still simple appoggiaturas, but some are 
pure bitonal clashes, and others are quite unclassifiable. Exs. 7, 8, 9 and 10 
are thoroughly representative of the various types. 
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Ex.8 Andante 
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Ex.10 


Adagio molto 


T 


Before condemning these snippets as perverse and unsingable, one should 
remember that unlike the melodies of many modern art-songs, in which such 
clashes might occur, these folk-melodies have a strong tonality of their own, 
which should prevent the fiercest clash with the accompaniment from dis- 
turbing a singer with a reasonably broad feeling for tonality (z.e. one who can 
feel a mixolydian or lydian mode as such, and does not have to think of it as a 
major mode with a flattened seventh or sharpened fourth). And for the less 
gifted Barték gives as much help as possible. All the clashes are approached 
in the voice-part from adjacent notes, or from notes an easily singable distance 
away, such as the perfect fourth. Moreover, in Ex. 7 for instance, all the notes 
in the vocal phrase are held, against the staccato dissonant chords in the 
accompaniment. The most curious clash, that of G natural and G flat in 
Ex. 8, which unlike the E natural-E flat clash in Ex. 9, has not the obvious 
justification of indisputable bitonality, can be accounted for by reference to 
the full melody, given as No. 15 in Barték’s book Hungarian Folk Music. 
There, instead of G naturals (or rather their equivalents, for the song is printed 
in a different key) Barték has given G flats, with a sign above to indicate that 
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they are to be sung slightly sharp. Probably, as he obviously could not 
ask a concert-singer to find a note between G flat and G natural, he was here 
trying the best compromise. In the last verse he actually gives G flat in the 
voice part. 

Comparing the Twenty with the previous groups, one finds that they are 
nearer to the Eight than to Dorfszenen. There is a shade of impersonality in 
the latter, obviously because the Slovak songs could never move Barték quite 
as deeply as the Hungarian. What distinguishes the Twenty from the Eight 
is not that the Eight are impersonal, for they are not, but that the Twenty are 
more demonstrative. In 1917 Barték allowed the passions of the songs to make 
their own effect on the hearer, but in 1929 he put into his accompaniments the 
responsive passion in his own heart. From this passion come the profound, 
yet not hopeless melancholy expressed in the rich harmonies of the first song 
(a prisoner’s song), the utter desolation of the bare dissonances in the second 
(a lament), the almost light-headed exuberance of the sharp arpeggioed dis- 
cords and lavish pianistic ornament in the eleventh (a gay love song), and the 
tirelessly energetic rhythmic and melodic patterns in the dancing- and drinking- 
songs. One could easily imagine that some of these accompaniments were 
improvised, at least to the same extent as the actual Improvisations. This is 
particularly true of the dance-songs, where much of the figuration was obviously 
dictated not so much by Barték’s mind as by his fingers, irrespective of harmonic 
considerations. I do not mean by this that the entire accompaniment was 
improvised just as it is now printed—though even that is not impossible at 
this stage of Barték’s development—but that many of the ideas were conceived 
at the keyboard, probably in some moment of enthusiasm when Bartdék’s 
musical and pianistic imagination had been set bubbling by the melodies 
themselves. Ex. II is a good specimen. Bartédk wanted a percussive and 
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rhythmic effect, not a harmonic one; having established the simplest possible 
harmonic basis he put down his other fingers where they most naturally fell. 
The reader who finds this example complicated should remember that by 
1929 it was as natural and easy for Bartok to do such things at the piano as for 
a nineteenth century church-organist to modulate from C to F. And it is 
surely not pure coincidence that the first work in which we find such violently 
percussive finger-music is called Improvisations. (See, for instance, Ex. 12, 
the last chord of the fifth improvisation.) 
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What has not been discussed so far except in connection with Dorfszenen, 
is the form of the songs, and their relation, from the point of view of idiom, to 
the rest of Barték’s output. It might be thought that if the Hungarian 
settings are in no way art-songs like Dorfszenen, there can be no special form 
to discuss, but Bartdk has given every one of his accompaniments a form that 
not only corresponds perfectly to the form of the folksongs but is also a 
balanced and coherent entity itself, as subtle as any art-song. Take for instance 
the third song from the 1906 group, the second half of which is given in Ex. 1, 
and a fairly close variant of which may be found in Barték’s book Hungarian 
Folk Music (No. 29). Here Bartok sets three verses, all with the same accom- 
paniment, but by the very simplest means he introduces the most strikingly 
beautiful differences between the first and second halves of the song. The first 
four bars are accompanied with only two chords, the second with three; in 
the first half there is only one discord, a minor-second clash in the voice part 
against a chord sustained from the previous bar, whereas in the second half 
there are two such clashes, in both of which the chords are struck without 


‘preparation against the dissonant note in the voice-part. 
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In the second song of the Eight, similar processes are carried further. 
(A distant variant of this melody is also to be found in Barték’s book, No. 2.) 
Here Barték sets two verses. In the first verse (see Ex. 2) he introduces his 
sharp minor-second clash at the beginning of the second phrase, passing by 
contrary motion of the bass and treble parts through milder and milder discords 
to the end of the phrase. In the second verse (see Ex. 3) he begins this outward 
movement of the parts from a unison in the accompaniment at the beginning 
of the first phrase, passing through a mild, unaccented minor- and major- 
second discord, reaching the sharpest clash again at the beginning of the 
second phrase, the resolution continuing outwards to the same point as in the 
first verse. 

The accompaniment of the first song of the Twenty (No. 10 in Barték’s 
book), of which five verses are set, is a still further elaboration of the same subtle 
devices. The first verse accompaniment consists simply of sustained arpeggios 
in the manner of the left-hand part of Ex. 13: in the second verse the crisp 
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doubled seconds are added above: in the third the left-hand pentatone is 
changed for another, also arpeggioed but not sustained, with some extra notes 
outside the pentatone, and with a sustained E pedal in the right hand: in the 
fourth the E pedal remains, with a chromatic counterpoint built out of the 
notes A sharp, B sharp, C sharp and D sharp: for the final verse Barték returns 
to a different, unsustained arrangement of the original arpeggios, with an 
added F sharp, and with pentatonic chords sustained above, ending on the 
unresolved discord in Ex. 14. 


Verbal description of such forms, without the quotation of whole songs, 
leaves much to the imagination, for it is in their subtlest details that their 
greatest strength lies. But in them we see why, in 1931, Barték wrote: 
“T would even go so far as to say that [to treat a folksong] is as difficult as, if 
not more difficult than to write a large-scale original work’’. As we know, he 
considered any real folksong a complete and perfect work of art in itself. 
But when, to make it acceptable in a concert hall he wanted to provide an 
accompaniment, he had to reconcile two conflicting demands. While the 
scholar in him tried to preserve every material and spiritual feature of the 
songs, the demands of the creative artist in him also had to be satisfied. Asa 
creative artist Bart6ék attached enormous importance to form. When in 1931 
he wrote in an article on the importance of folkmusic, that “the forming [of 
a work] is the true test of the strength of a talent” he was merely giving 
explicit verbal expression to what had long been clear from his music. But 
in such a folksong-setting the form is already dictated by the folksong, and 
for the accompaniment a form must be found that fits this exactly, with just 
as much difference and just as much similarity between the verses as in the 
words themselves. Mere repetition is not usually sufficient, great variance 
usually too much. In such problems lay one of the difficulties that Barték 
meant, and in such subtle formal details lay his triumph over it. 

The other difficulty was the difficulty of idiom. In 1906 Kodaly, for himself 
and Barték, wrote that “‘to bring [folksongs] into the town one must dress 
them; but town clothes are too tight and do not fit. They must be cut so 
that the folksongs are allowed to breathe. Whether for chorus or piano, the 
accompaniment should try only to replace the lost atmosphere of the village 
and meadow’’. This is not very different from what Barték wrote in 1931: 
“One must first recognize the individual character of the melody, absorb it, 
and then throw it into relief in the arrangement, never obscuring it at any 
point’. Yet in 1921 Barték could write: ‘Whether the foundation of the 
folk-melodies is diatonic or even pentatonic, there is still plenty of room in the 
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harmonization for equalizing the value of the semitones”. And in 1931: 
“The more primitive a melody, the more varied the harmonization or accoin- 
paniment it may be given. Take for instance a melody with a compass of 
only two adjacent notes (of which there are many examples in Arab peasant- 
music). Obviously these two notes will impose far fewer restrictions on a 
composer, in finding an accompaniment, than a melody with a compass of 
four or more notes. Moreover, in primitive melodies there is no implication 
whatever of stereotyped progressions of triads. This means nothing more 
than the absence of certain limitations, which in turn means greater freedom, 
for one who knows what to do with it. The absence of these limitations allows 
us to throw the most varied lights on the melodies, with chords from the most 
opposed keys’’. 

Unfortunately there is no written record of what Barték’s views were in 
1906 on the range of harmonies that might be used in the accompaniment of 
folksongs, but if one infers them from the harmonies that he actually did use, 
it becomes clear from the four observations given above that although his 
ideas of the function of a folksong-accompaniment never changed, his ideas of 
what harmonic resources might legitimately be used to fulfil this function, did 
change. Thus although the music of the 1929 settings is very different from 
that of the 1906, its intention and the ideals behind it are clearly the same. 
This becomes still clearer if one compares each folksong group with an approxi- 
mately contemporary instrumental folksong-setting, and an original work. 
One sees first that in instrumental settings Barték generally used a more 
advanced idiom than in vocal ones, probably to compensate for the loss of the 
human voice, and second that however much he absorbed folksong elements 
into his own music idiom, in setting actual folksongs, even for instruments 
alone, he never tried conversely to make use of all his original harmonic and 
other musical resources. The Three Rondos for piano, for instance, have little 
in common with Out of Doors, or even the Nine Little Piano Pieces, in which 
folk influence is very strong. And the Twenty, though they exhibit some of the 
percussive and contrapuntal characteristics which had developed in Barték’s 


piano style in 1926, are far from the Cantata Profana, which is the perfect 


synthesis, in a non-folksong work, of folk and personal elements in Barték’s 
idiom. Taking earlier examples, one finds the same difference between the 
Fifteen and the Suite, Op. 14, or the Eight and the Five Ady Songs. The only 
striking example of any close similarity between a folksong arrangement and a 
contemporary non-folksong work occurs between the Improvisations and the 
Three Studies for Piano (see, for instance, pp. 13 of both works). And even 
here it is worth noting that the Improvisations were written two years after 
the Studies—though no work was composed between—and that the Improvisa- 
tions are not strictly folksong-arrangements, but according to their subtitle, 
“sur des chansons paysannes hongroises’’. 

In this restraint lay Barték’s solution of the difficulty of idiom. Just as 
the folklorist and humanist in him could never allow him to distort folksongs 
formally for the sake of an art-form, so they could not allow him to experiment 
on folksongs idiomatically for the sake of new means of expression. In 
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folksong settings he always returned to an idiom which he had already mastered, 
not to make his problems easier, but out of an almost fanatical desire never to 
destroy any element of the folksong. It is in his completely successful recon- 
ciliation of the two opposed forces in him that the greatness of these settings 


lies. 
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Letter from Paris 
BY 


EVERETT HELM 


On the surface, at least, Paris differs little from the pre-war pattern. For the ‘Saison 
de Paris’ the usual flood of American and British tourists has set in; the Place de la 
Concorde is illuminated at night for the first time since the war’s end; créme fraiche is 
again available in stores and restaurants; concerts, opera and theatre are going full-blast; 
exhibitions are numerous and interesting. 

For the average Frenchman, however, such things as créme fraiche and concert and opera 
tickets have become definitely luxuries, which can be afforded only very occasionally. 
The cost of living is fantastically high; theatres, concerts, restaurants and many smart 
shops depend on the tourist trade for their existence. One needs only to look a few 
centimetres below the surface appearance to establish the fact that “‘gay Paris’’ is in 
reality considerably less gay than before the war. 

One aspect of Parisian life struck this correspondent as noteworthy. Although there 
are very few Germans in Paris, German culture is strongly represented. One of the big 
musical events a while back was the pair of concerts given by Furtwiangler and the Berlin 
Philharmonic (Beethoven, as usual). Gdtterddmmerung, sung in German, with Flagstad 


‘and Lorenz in the title réles, mise-en-scéne by Berlin’s Tietjen, appears regularly on the 


programme of the Opéra, and is always sold out, despite enormously high prices. 
Gieseking and Kempff have played recently with great success. The orchestra of the 
Sudwestfunk (Radio Baden-Baden) played two concerts conducted by Hans Rosbaud; 
in one, Gerhard Taschner appeared in Fortner’s violin Concerto. The Stuttgarter 
Kammerorchester, conducted by Karl Miinchinger, has returned to Paris, where it is 
already well known. The first Paris concert of this magnificent orchestra, about a year 
ago, created a sensation. One of the most successful of the current exhibitions is The 
Cologne Masters before Diirer in the Orangerie. This is indeed such an exhibition as 
one might dream of: it is not too large, and each picture is of extremely high quality. 

The big musical event of the season, however, is the new opera of Darius Milhaud, 
Simon Bolivar. Regardless of immediate success a new opera by Milhaud is a major 
event. Bolivar has not, in fact, been an immediate, overwhelming success. The press is 
sharply divided pro and con, and there have been some bitter exchanges of words in the 
critics’ columns. The music is on a high level, making no concessions, yet it is in no 
sense extreme. In the form of the conventional opera in three acts, divided into ten 
scenes, Milhaud has written some of his most eloquent and moving music. There are no 
“tricks”’, the idiom is not unusually advanced, dissonance is used as a means of expression 
and never for its own sake. The décor by Ferdinand Leger is superb, rich in colour and 
in imagination; the costuming is equally exciting. Although the work lasts over four 
hours, one does not have the feeling that it is overlong. There is no “‘story” as such, but 
rather each scene depicts an incident in the life of the liberator of South America. The 
mise-en-scéne, however, leaves something to be desired: it lacks imagination at many 
crucial points. Roger Bourdin, as Bolivar, is on the whole good, and Janine Micheau, 
as Manuela, his mistress, is excellent. The work has been retained in the Opéra’s 
repertoire for the coming year, and the performance will doubtless improve with repetition. 

One of the most enchanting evenings, and one of the best performances which France 
can offer, is the Ravel Festival in the Opéra comique. Three works of this thoroughly 
French composer constitute the programme: L’Heure Espagnole, La Valse and L’Enfant 
et les Sortiléges. L’Heure Espagnole is beautifully staged and is played with the discreet 
irony of which the French are masters. Denise Duval is superb as Concepcion, the 
clockmaker’s wife, who experiences her heure du berger and brings it to fruition with the 
muleteer Torquemada; the latter, sung by Paul Payen, is also excellent, both vocally and 
dramatically. 
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In La Valse (choreography by Massine, costumes after Derain) Solange Schwarz 
proves again that she is among the leading ballet dancers of France. L’Enfant et les 
Sortiléges crowns the evening. The difficulties of staging this masterpiece are on the 
whole admirably solved; the richness of the décor and the costumes is a feast for the eye 
as is the music for the ear. André Cluytens proves to be a distinguished and sensitive 
conductor for this music. 

Recitals and concerts are numerous; some are good, more are mediocre, others are 
mixed. For example, there was the concert of the orchestra of Radiodiffusion frangaise 
in which Pizzetti’s piano Concerto (surely one of the worst piano concertos of all time) 
was followed by a superb performance of excerpts from Sauget’s splendid opera La 
Chartreuse de Parme. 

An interesting concert by the Girard chamber orchestra was made up of works by 
members of the so-called Ecole de Paris—Mihalovici, Martini, Beck and Harsanyi— 
conducted by the latter. Of the four compositions the Concertino for violin, piano and 
string orchestra by Martini was by far the most interesting. This early piece, employing 
Czech folk music in a sincere and effective way, is among the best of Martint’s works; 
it also received the best performance, being beautifully interpreted by the American 
violinist, Louis Kaufmann. 


The LS.CM. in Decline 


PETER GRADENWITZ 


THE International Society for Contemporary Music was founded in the early ‘twenties 
with the object ‘‘to cultivate contemporary music of value without regard to the nation- 
ality, political opinions or religion of the composer; to protect and encourage especially 
those tendencies which are experimental and difficult of approach, to represent and 
safeguard the artistic ideals which contemporary musicians have incommon’’. No better 
proof of the narrow vision and degenerate outlook of the Society’s present self-appointed 
leaders could have been given than their suppression, in the redrafting of the statutes, 
of the central sentence of this creed; they feel that the times of experiment are gone and 
over. I say, self-appointed leaders, and yet they are elected by majority vote each year. 
But it can hardly be said that the affairs of the Society are conducted in a democratic 
spirit. Some of the delegates make it their business to conduct whispering campaigns 
during the meetings, to win over votes in lobbying actions, to make bargains over certain 
interior-political points. Moreover, the President being British and the British delegate 
of the I.S.C.M. invariably appearing with three to four votes at his command(!) by proxy, 
the individual sections have little chance of being heard in the assembly. It was 
deplored in this journal last year* that only a minority of the sections is represented in 
the juries, councils, and programmes: 14 from the 34 sections had members in the juries 
of 1946 to 1950, while the sections attaining performances in the festivals numbered 13 
in London (1946), 16 in Copenhagen (1947), 15 in Amsterdam (1948), and 14 in Palermo 
(1949). This year, at the Brussels Festival, with the number of sections reaching 35, 
only 15 were represented in the programmes, in which 29 compositions were performed. 
No music was heard from the United States, Soviet Russia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Greece, Turkey, Israel, Egypt, Jugoslavia, Australia, Bulgaria, Rumania—to name but 
some of the conspicuous absentees, and all that was heard from Latin America was a 
six-minute work from Brazil. And let it be said at once: a good many pieces could well 
have been replaced by music from some of the above countries. As the jury never 


*“The Twenty-third I.S.C.M. Festival in Sicily’—THz Music Review, Vol. X, No. 3, 
August, 1949, pp. 206-208. 
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presents a report on its verdicts, it is hard to say how it is guided in its choice of works: 
the present writer, being familiar with some of the rejected compositions, can only say 
that intrinsic value was hardly the decisive factor this year and last. 

As long as the international festivals do not offer a cross-section of contemporary 
trends and schools and a survey of music in the member-countries, and as long as the 
largest continents of the world stand apart, the internationality of the Society is a myth. 
It is well known that the United States section is unwilling to participate in a society 
run by a clique more interested in their own music and in that of their relatives and 
friends than in the progress of composition; in Brussels it became clear that section 
after section are losing confidence in the Society, and ways and means are now being sought 
both in Europe and in the U.S.A. to organize a new and better body and let the present 
clique look after themselves. It was a fatal mistake, though, that the U.S.A. did not 
send a delegate to the meetings, for it is always difficult to stress points and demands by 
letter and the president had easy game to deride the Americans who were not there to 
defend their views. He went so far even as to rule that Aaron Copland, who was proposed 
as eligible for honorary membership in the Society, could not possibly be elected as long 
as the American section behaved as it did(!), but having learned his lesson from certain 
political rulers asked at once to have his statement excluded from the minutes. Nor was 
this the only item intentionally suppressed. 

This writer does not by any means agree with the critics who believe that the Society 
has played its part and could well be allowed to die. It has made men like Schénberg, 
Berg, Webern, Barték, Hindemith, Stravinsky, Honegger, Milhaud, Walton and many 
others; these are still leaders in the musical world to-day, and few—so it is said—are the 
composers who have anything to say in the modern world. But then, who recognized the 
intrinsic value of the music of Schénberg, Hindemith, Honegger, and all the other 
present-day leaders thirty years ago? There are enough musicians to-day whose music 
is ‘experimental and difficult of approach’’; but talents have to be discovered and 
fostered, and the system of programme-making prevailing in the I.S.C.M. to-day will hardly 
ever bring new talents to light. What is the use of performing in the single annual festival 
the—certainly very fine—Concerto for String Orchestra by Alan Rawsthorne, a work 
published by one of the world’s greatest publishers and enjoying performances everywhere, 
or a Choreographic Suite by Darius Milhaud who most certainly does not need the 
Society’s forum any more? On the opposite side, there were compositions so sterile and 
dilettantish that only favouritism can be blamed for their inclusion in the programmes, 
such as Niels Viggo Bentzon’s Chamber Concerto for three pianos and eight instruments 
and the dull String Quartet by Hilding Halnass. 

The lack of adventurous spirit and the narrow artistic horizon are also documented 
in the assembly’s discussion of possible festival places. For obvious reasons, the leading 
clique is anxious to have the festivals within the radius of their immediate influence 
only, and arguing takes rather grotesque forms at times. This year, for instance, the 
Norwegian delegate suggested Oslo as the place for next year’s festival, and the programme 
offered sounded attractive indeed. The delegate also stressed the fact that a music 
festival in Oslo would infinitely bolster up the artistic morale in a country that had 
suffered much in the war. Whereupon a member of the President’s Council, a Dutch 
lawyer, rose to support a German invitation to Frankfurt, saying that it was one of the 
most noble tasks of the I.S.C.M. to help the Germans rise again. The President applauding 
the Dutch speech, and the British delegate commanding three votes and always supporting 
his President, the issue was again decided before the vote was actually taken. 

It is known that the I.S.C.M. is one of the bodies represented in UNESCO’s Inter- 
national Music Council, and that the International Music Fund is largely entrusted to 
its care. It has already been impressed on the (American) initiators of the International 
Music Fund that a Society of this kind is hardly able to safeguard as generous an under- 
taking as this Fund, and UNESCO’s feelings about the present I.S.C.M. can well be meas- 
ured by the fact that the UNESCO observer who used to attend all assemblies in recent 
years, left Brussels disgusted after the very first meeting of the Society. 
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While the Brussels meetings of delegates and the spirit reigning within the Society's 
councils were thus rather depressing and unpleasant, the Belgian section must be credited 
with having organized one of the finest festivals in the annals of the I.S.C.M. The Belgians 
enjoyed the co-operation of the Belgian National Radio (I.N.R.), its soloists, choruses, 
orchestras, conductors, and had its hall—said to be Europe’s finest radio hall—at their 
disposal; and the standard of performances has hardly been equalled on similar occasions, 
Each new composition was allotted the most generous rehearsal time, and it was noticeable 
that the musicians knew their scores and enjoyed playing them. Franz André, Daniel 
Sternefeld, Edgar Doneux, René Mazy and Jan van Bouwel were the main conductors; 
guest conductors were the Austrian Herbert Hafner, the Dutchman Leonce Gras, the 
Norwegian Oivin Fjelstadt, the Dane Friisholm, the Norwegian Olav Kielland, and the 
composers André Jolivet, René Leibowitz, and Alan Rawsthorne. Outstanding among 
the chamber groups was the Amsterdam Quartet. 

The outstanding work of the festival was Anton Webern’s Second Cantata, Op. 31, 
performed for the first time on this occasion. This most beautiful composition proves the 
fallacy of the critics who argue that this is “‘music for the eye but not for the ear’. Looking 
at the complex and difficult score, one can hardly imagine its beauty on coming to life; 
listening to its expressive melodic lines and to its exciting orchestral colours one is spell- 
bound from the first avia to its choral conclusion. The six parts of the Cantata (to words 
by Hildegard Jone) are two arias for bass, a female chorus with soprano solo, a soprano 
aria, a movement for soprano solo and mixed chorus, and a chorale in three verses. Ilona 
Steingruber, Otto Wiener, and orchestra and chorus directed by Herbert Hafner and 
Jan van Bouwel gave the work such a rousing performance that it had to be repeated 
immediately. 

Foremost among the rest was Camille Togni’s “‘little sacred cantata’’ on the words of 
Psalm CX XVII, written for three voices and three stringed instruments by a composer 
who, at the age of 28, counts with the greatest hopes of Italian music to-day. Most 
impressive was the second of the three sections, in which the women’s voices sing against 
muted strings, and all the three voices then develop variations on their theme. Another, 
though completely different, work of great interest was a Toccata and Fugue for piano 
and orchestra by Arthur Malawski of Poland, based on a jocose theme which dominates 
both sections. André Jolivet conducted the second symphonic movement of his Cos- 
mogonie cycle, a piece called ‘‘Psyché’”’, which was one of the few works in the festival 
imbued with that inner excitement without which a real work of art cannot possibly live; 
oriental mysticism has left a strong impression on this promising composer, and oriental 
melodic lines, rhythms, and orchestral colours pervade the composition. 

Roman Palester, of Poland, contributed his latest work, Cantate de la Vistule for 
reciter, mixed choruses and instrumental ensemble consisting of 4 horns, 2 harps, 2 pianos, 
and 3 percussion players. This versatile composer seems to have undergone some inter- 
esting development lately, and twelve-tone principles have much to do with the three 
sections of his work. The Cantata is based on a prose poem by Stephan Zeromski, 
written in 1918 on the occasion of Poland’s newly gained independence. Another work 
for reciter and instruments preceded Palester’s Cantata: L’Explication des Metaphores 
by René Leibowitz. The accompaniment to the speaking voice is provided in this 
composition by two pianos, harp, and percussion; the music, though dominated by the 
text of Raymond Queneau, develops in the frame of symphonic form. Ellen Adler was 
the impressive reciter of Leibowitz’s work, while Georges Genicot read the words to 
Palester’s Cantata. 

Hanns Eisler’s Chamber Symphony of 1945 and Karl Amadeus Hartmann’s Fourth 
Symphony, for string orchestra, written 1946, were the most interesting chamber orchestra 
works in the programmes. Eisler’s work, composed for some 20 performers including 
organ, is a deeply moving composition, while Hartmann’s Symphony startled by its 
dark and gloomy passion. Some attractive dabbling with sound and colour was provided 
by the young Belgian composer Karel Goeyvaerts in his ‘‘Tre Lieder per sonare a venti 
sei’ (with the composer himself at the Ondes Martenot), but the evening devoted to the 
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older generation of Belgian composers was a distinct disappointment. Jean Absil was 
the only composer in this programme to demand respect and attention, the others harping 
on our nerves with their exaggerated use of muted trumpets and much ado about nothing. 
A piano Concerto by the Dutchman Marius Flothuis was rather commonplace, and his 
compatriot Hans Henkemans’ flute Concerto was less interesting than his very strong 
Passacaglia and Gigue, performed during the Holland Festival in the very same week. 
The Norwegians had two symphonies performed: a lively if not very original Sinfonia 
Gioccosa by Klaus Egge and a somewhat drawn-out but quite interesting Symphony 
(his No. 5) by Harald Saeverud. Wolfgang Fortner, one of the great promises in German 
music before 1933, had a dull and uninspired composition performed: a violoncello Sonata 
in which one movement is based on a theme of Guillaume de Machaut. Young Peter 
Racine Fricker aroused attention with his one-movement string Quartet, and so did Karel 
Husa. How deeply romantic yet contemporary in spirit and tone a composition can be, 
was proved by a beautiful Sonatina (No. 2) for violin and piano by the Swiss Conrad Beck. 
The remaining works, hardly worth the care bestowed on them, were by Marcel Quinet, 
Arnold van Wyck, Pierre Froidebise, Ingvar Lindholm, Syukiti Mitsukuri, Constantin 
Regamey, Giacinto Scelsi, and Eunice Catunda. 


Two Music Congresses at Liineburg 
BY 
H. F. REDLICH 
15th July—22nd July 


For its first post-war congress Germany’s new association of musicologists—‘‘Die Gesell- 
schaft fiir Musikforschung’’—under the inspiring and efficient leadership of its first 
president, Professor Friedrich Blume, decided to meet at Liineburg, the ancient and pictur- 
esque hanseatic city built on the slopes of salt deposits and perched in the north-eastern 
corner of that vast loneliness called Liineburger Heide. This choice of place was dictated 
by the society’s desire to combine its first international business meeting with a fitting 
opportunity to pay homage to the memory of J. S. Bach, the 200th anniversary of whose 
death is celebrated this year all over Germany with unrelenting vigour. Liineburg being the 
only township west of the Soviet-occupied Eastern zone of Germany which can boast of 
a geniune Bach tradition, the society’s choice of place was really a foregone conclusion. 
Bach’s personality and works acted as a converging point for the practical as well as the 
theoretical part of the congress, the numerous sittings, meetings, public addresses and 
specialized lectures of which were agreeably interrupted by a sequel of concerts, almost 
entirely devoted to presenting his work from different aspects. Among these welcome 
musical events a grateful memory recalls a festival service in St. Michael’s (the church 
in which Bach’s earliest musical activities as ‘‘Mettenschiiler’’ and violinist had taken 
place in 1700-03) with an impressive performance of the rarely heard church Cantata 
No. 169, Gott soll allein mein Herze haben, liturgically connected with sermon, responses, 
chorale and prayer in the tradition of unadulterated Lutheranism; a very slick, almost 
streamlined performance of the St. Matthew Passion at St. Johannis under the able direc- 
tion of Professor Liesche; a concert of mediaeval chamber music, given by the well known 
“Pro Musica Antiqua’’ ensemble of Brussels, excelling in their dainty interpretation of 
the masters of Italian ‘‘Ars Nova”’ (thirteenth to fourteenth century) yet nearly foundering 
on the rocks of chromaticism in Monteverdi's five-part setting of Petrarca’s ‘‘Zefiro torno”’; 
and finally a beautifully polished performance at St. Nikolai of three a cappella motets, 
suitably intersticed by Schiibler chorales and organ fugues, played against the ‘‘Basso 
Continuo”’ of a freakish thunderstorm. 
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Of the more than seventy papers read in the course of the congress, a good number were 
entirely devoted to an interpretation of Bach’s work. Notable among them were the 
lectures by Professor Arnold Schmitz on ‘‘Die oratorische Kunst Bachs”’ and by Professor 
Heinrich Besseler on “‘Bach als Wegbereiter’’. Fred Hamel’s highly amusing lecture on 
““Werke Bachs auf neuen Schallplatten” and Professor H. Engel’s scholarly paper ‘‘Soziolo- 
gisches Portrait J. S. Bachs’”’ deserve to be mentioned in this context. 

One of the most encouraging features of this Congress was the fact that it was attended 
by many distinguished scholars coming from outside the boundaries of Germany. Thanks 
to the tact, good-will and co-operative spirit shown by Professor Blume and his helpers, 
barriers of prejudice and hurtful memories of Hitlerian days had melted away to a large 
extent. Yet, the almost complete absence of Anglo-American musicology on this occasion 
indicated how much more ground must be recovered before German musical scholars 
may feel they have regained universal confidence. Among the foreigners the Italian 
team was most impressive, with Professor Torrefranca reading a paper on Guido of 
Arezzo, while Professor F. Ghisi concentrated on Carissimi (whose complete works he is 
editing at present) and Maestro Ottavio Tiby lectured on the Sicilian polyphonists of the 
early Baroque. Some of the foreign scholars present also paid tribute to Bach on this 
appropriate occasion: so Professor Robert Haas in his welcome lecture on “Bach und 
Wien”’ and the present writer in his paper ‘“‘Anfange der Bachpflege in England, 1750- 
1850’’, in which he was able to claim for A. F. C. Kollmann (1756-1829) priority as the 
earliest apostle of an English Bach Renaissance from 1788 onwards and to prove that 
he and not Stephenson had translated Forkel’s Bach biography of 1802 into English (1820). 
A delightful excursion across the whole diameter of Liineburg Heath ended the musi- 
cological Congress and simultaneously started its successor, the Second World Congress of 
Music Libraries, convened as an official sequel to the previous Congress held in Florence. 
Again international co-operation and a smoother working of exchange between the 
respective European Music Libraries was one of the chief topics of the proceedings. 
Under the praiseworthy chairmanship of Valentin Denis a galaxy of prominent librarians 
read papers of varying interest. The lectures of Dr. Hans Halm, Paul Sieber, Professor 
Bruno Stablein on his thematic Catalogue of Gregorian melodies, Vladimir Fedorov on 
music periodicals, and of J. H. Davies on ‘“‘Music Librarianship for Broadcasting’’ appear 
in retrospect as the most valuable. Much ground was covered in special Committee 
meetings in order to pave the way for a future new “‘Eitner’’, to replace at long last the 
obsolescent issue of the Quellenlexikon of 1900. Political aspects introduced this time a 
particularly pleasant note into both Congresses, the members of which were most anxious 
to make the few but very distinguished representatives of the cut-off ‘‘Ostzone’’ feel at 
home. UNESCO was ably represented on both occasions by Dr. R. Laufer who could 
promise moral support and financial help with regard to the manifold practical aims of 
both Congresses. 

A word of thanks is finally due to Professor Blume and his society, but no less to the 
municipality of Liineburg, for their lavish display of hospitality on this occasion. Mem- 
bers of both Congresses (and quite a number took part in both) were constantly dined and 
wined at numerous banquets, receptions and friendly gatherings. German scholars, who 
quite naturally dominated the scene, seemed honestly intent on a closer understanding 
with the West. Deprived of libraries and especially of Anglo-American publications of the 
last ten years in many cases, they have in some respects not yet caught up with Western 
scholarship. Facilities for a much swifter exchange of publications between the Anglo- 
American hemisphere and Central Europe seem to represent one of the most urgent 
demands resulting from these days of Liineburg. A strong team of British-American 
musical scholarship at the next Congress of the ‘“‘Gesellschaft fiir Musikforschung’’ should 
go a long way to cement better understanding on both sides and to foster reciprocal 
appreciation. This first musical congress in Germany has certainly been able to prove to 
its foreign guests that German scholarship is on the right road to a recovery of its honour- 
able position in pre-Hitler days and that its representatives are truly devoted to serving 
the genius of music in the universally acclaimed traditions of European Humanism. 
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Salzburg: Furtwangler’s Genius 


Hans KELLER 


Great straightness must seem crooked 
Great talent must seem stupid 


(Lao-tse, Overflowing Life.) 
I. OFF THE TRACK TOWARDS THE POINT 


“Luck’’, said Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, the excellent, even unexpectedly excellent, 
Marzelline in Furtwangler’s Fidelio, ‘“‘luck a soloist needs only once in a life-time; the good 
luck of getting a good teacher; I had it with Maria Ivogiin’’. 

“I have come to ask your advice’’, said a young musician one afternoon in Salzburg, 
while I was typing away on two underpaid articles which had to be posted the same night, 
dreaming of extra portions of whipped cream at the Café Bazar. (Can’t understand 
Philip Hope-Wallace’s suggestion’ that at Salzburg, as distinct from Edinburgh, one 
“gets down to the festival and excludes all the rest’. Surely it is as difficult in Edinburgh 


. to include food as it is in Salzburg to exclude it?) ‘‘I won’t detain you a minute’, he 


added when I said nothing. Hestayedforanhour. He seemed one of those good German 
boys who spare no trouble, no exertion of yours to get themselves educated wherever and 
whenever they can’t. ‘‘By the way’”’, he said, ‘“‘excuse me asking, do you like Wagner?” 
“One of the least important questions about Wagner’, I said, ‘‘is whether I like him. 
The point about him is that he is a genius’. I did not expect him to understand what 
many of my distinguished colleagues don’t: either you are born with a capacity for 
spontaneous recognition of, and hence humility towards genius or you aren’t. Lack of 
such capacity is naturally conducive to music criticism. 

It is true, however, that when none too strong, this power can be inhibited by History’s 
own original sin, which is the Zeitgeist. Because their parents did not react against the 
devil, young Germans are now reacting against a genius whom he chose (without God’s 
consent) for his god; the boy’s question obviously meant that he himself disliked Wagner. 

Now, however, a smile, frankly guilty and at the same time relieved, spread over his 
face; my remark had unwittingly removed, at any rate for the moment, the Zeilgeist’s 
hold over his mind. 

“I have actually come to Salzburg”’, he said, “‘in order to study at the International 
Summer School [Internationale Sommer-Akademie]’’—he would have—‘‘and I wonder 
whether you could tell me with whom or what to study’. “I don’t know much about 
these courses, but I can tell you what to study: Furtwangler’s Fidelio. You'll learn more 
there than in a hundred summer schools.” 


II. THE INTERPRETATIVE GENIUS 


The concept “interpretative genius’’ is perilous. It tends to devaluate the notion of 
“‘genius’”’ which is in any case, inevitably and continuously, being debased, for it usually 
passes through minds which are not themselves enlightened by genius. But then, how 
shall one sufficiently distinguish between the qualities of Furtwangler and, say, Kubelik? 
(For simplicity’s sake, let us imagine the future, fully developed Kubelik.) Both born 
musicians, both supreme conductors of highly distinct character, both capable of original, 
great interpretations. And yet, while Kubelik swims in and (more or less) with the stream 
of music, Furtwangler also drinks from its fountain. Whatever happens to the music 
after he has assimilated it in his body, this fact can never be altered that he drank it at its 
source, and ‘‘genius”’ is the only word at our disposal with which we can acknowledge the 
fact. 


1 “Edinburgh Runaround”’, Time & Tide, 16th September, 1950. 
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Now I submit that the greatest luck an artist can have is to be taught by a genius 
without being his pupil. As long as one is a Pupil, one cannot yet be taught the most 
important thing: how to teach oneself. But from a certain degree of maturity upwards, 
one’s contacts with genius mean self-realization, a realization of whatever genius there 
is in oneself—which is more important even than the luck of having had Maria Ivogiin 
as a teacher. ‘Your proof?’’ Miss Schwarzkopf may well ask. ‘‘Your singing under 
Furtwangler”’, I unhesitatingly reply. I always felt (as readers of this journal may be 
aware) there was a curtain between Schwarzkopf’s interpretations and the most vital 
part of her musicality. Furtwangler draws it apart. 

In this Fidelio, in fact, Furtwangler taught all—including every musical mind in the 
audience—to be their best artistic selves—except Flagstad, who can never be herself 
in this title-r6éle; indeed, she often did her worthy best not to be. Patzak, on the other 
hand, himself a musician of genius whose voice, always softly, simply, deeply weeping, 
seems to combine and thus to transcend the best of a boy’s and a man’s,” gave a sublimely 
stirring, ideally musical interpretation wherein feeling, intelligence and, incidentally, an 
unbelievably sensitive and supple intonation combined in identifying themselves, with 
profound spontaneity, with Furtwangler’s intentions. I have found it very difficult to 
describe the way in which he sang the quick part of his aria or scena. How was I to 
indicate that unearthliness in either sense of the word, the weird passion and beyondish 
peace, without saying either too little or so much that no one would take the resulting 
paradox seriously enough? In some despair, I looked up the score, from which I hoped 
to receive inspiration. 

It is one of my faults that I automatically tend to concentrate on the notes and strictly 
musical indications and to neglect the composer’s verbal explanations. Thus I had 
never before noticed what Beethoven wrote over the Poco Allegro; now, however, it caught 
my eye: “In einer an Wahnsinn grenzenden, doch ruhigen Begeisterung’’ [In an ecstasy 
bordering on madness, yet calm]. Beethoven had described Patzak’s rendering for me. 
What higher praise is there for an interpreter ? 

Or perhaps there is. For when one’s mind comes to relive Furtwangler’s recreation of 
Fidelio, one’s praise should really be silence. Unless, that is, one had the opportunity to 
give a phrase-to-phrase analysis of this interpretative masterpiece, from the initial, 
infinitesimally prolonged dotted crotchets which offered the clearest possible exposition 
of the Overture’s alla breve character (underlined by Beethoven’s own sforzati), and which, 
to begin with, drove the phrase back rather than on, in the best-defined and most structuro- 
logical contrast to its eventual return, where it has to be driven on (over the fermata and 
the Adagio) to the coda; from those first notes which immediately shocked the philistine 
academicians and hypnotized the musicians, over the climax of the third Leonora which 
roused the audience to a frenzied state despite Furtwangler’s proferring the precise 
opposite of each of the usual effects into which the Overture is cut up by the mediocre 
for the mob, to the breath-taking finish with its imaginative and daring short-term 
alternations of tempo, the sextet’s (and horns’) restrained and sustained phrases being 
interrupted by the overlapping, or rather underlapping, forward-flying vocal and orchestral 
tutti: without the most intense spontaneous inspiration you can try to do this sort of 
thing with a hundred rehearsals and you won’t succeed. Only the most detailed analysis 
which would show, as Goethe says in Faust II, how great deeds grow out of little (‘‘Mit 
kleinem thut man grosse Thaten . . .’’), could do anything like justice to the ever-growing 
diversity which, in great works and great performances alike, does not injure, but, on the 
contrary, actually engenders the big unity. One simple, highly typical example: the 
pp str.-ob.-bsn. passage at the beginning of the Overture. What, gentle conductor- 
reader, do you do here? Your honest reply will be, ““Nothing, more or less. I keep it 
very pianissimo, of course, in view of the crescendo’. Furtwangler, however, does some- 
thing else too, in structural preparation of the crescendo: he makes what one might call a 


2 At one point in the dialogue—Rocco: ‘‘Es ist wahr, der Mensch hat so eine Stimme. . . . 
Leonore: “‘Ja wohl, sie dringt in die Tiefe der Herzens’’—I had to remind myself that they were 
talking about Florestan, not about Patzak. 
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textural and rhythmic crescendo. First you hear nothing except for a very vague, subdued, 
mysterious, and nowise “‘beautiful’’ (in fact somewhat scratchy) noise which just gives 
you the harmony. Then, gradually, and of course without any dynamic change, the air 
clears, you realize who plays what, the rhythmic pulse becomes palpable. And just as 
everything has emerged, the dynamic crescendo begins—no, it does not ‘‘begin’’, but rather 
continues organically the unfolding of the form that has started with the textural 
crescendo. Seeming simplicity, unprecedented, pre-ordained: genius. This Fidelio 
showed me that there was, after all, such a thing as music in twentieth century per- 
formance. 

Schéffler as Pizarro, Greindl as Rocco, Hermann Gallos as First Prisoner, and the 
Vienna Philharmonic were admirable; not so, always, Dermota’s Jacquino, Braun’s slightly 
wobbling Fernando, and the Chorus of the State Opera. 


III. RIGHTLY WRONG AND WRONGLY RIGHT 


If we may regard Furtwangler as a re-incarnation of Beethoven’s personality on the 
interpretative level, we shall not be surprised to find that there are aspects of Mozart which 
he does not understand better than Beethoven did. His tempi in the Zauberfléte and 
particularly in Don Giovanni, often slow, were the subject of animated discussion in 
Salzburg’s cafés. Nobody seemed to realize the possibility that his wrong tempi were 
righter than the common time-beater’s right ones. Now it would appear probable that 
Furtwangler has reasons for his tempi. And Furtwangler being Furtwangler, these 
reasons are likely to be strong. J cannot understand how anyone who recognizes Furt- 
wangler as an exceptional musician, or even only as a very good musician, can have a quiet 
conscience in attacking his tempi without attempting to discover why he chooses them. For 
me, on the other hand, this is where humility towards genius comes in. Grasping the 
why and the wherefore of his mistaken tempi (though it be far from me to suggest that all 
or even most of his surprisingly slow tempi are mistaken), I am open-heartedly grateful 
for his lessons in when and how to make mistakes. A mistake is justified and indeed 
required whenever there is more truth in it than in what would have been the perpetrator’s 
adoption of the, objectively, ‘‘right’’ course. With pathetic naiveté, most critics of this 
objective and emasculated age think that tempo is just a matter of the music’s implication 
or the composer’s directions, plus the requirements of acoustics and the needs of the 
performer’s technique (incidentally, a very dangerous consideration, this latter). What 
about the personality of the performer? Or isn’t he supposed to have any? Not only 
those who let their exaggerated tempi solve all their phraseological problems for them, but 
even most of those who choose the right tempo, make one ask why they choose any tempo 
at all; without a burning imagination behind it, the rightest tempo is wrong, or if you like, 
non-existent. Whereas Furtwangler’s wrong Mozart tempi are exactly as slow as he needs 
them for feeling himself through the whole structure of a piece. Since with Mozart his 
identification does not reach as deep as with Beethoven, it occasionally happens that he 
needs more time for living through every phrase than is ideally necessary. But the fact 
remains that when Furtwingler lives through a form the form lives, lives with such inten- 
sity that the validity of the interpretation must needs, in every single detail, outweigh 
its invalidity. 

The most interesting problem of the reactions to Furtwangler’s Mozart, however, was 
that none of the members of the opposition to his tempi so much as noticed that he took 
more than a few numbers and sections, such as both Ottavio arias and the Larghetto of 
Don Giovanni’s second finale, at a far more animated pace than any other conductor. 
(I take my examples from Don Giovanni because its first performance was relayed over the 
Third.) I donot find the solution of the problem easy; probably there are several determi- 
nants, the disinclination to grant Furtwangler a ‘‘good point’ being the most primitive 
and (I hope) the least prevalent. Another I picture thus:—Someone has a slight pain 
in the neck of which he is hardly aware. One morning the pain is gone. He will not 
particularly notice its absence, but will take his normal condition as a matter of course. 
Similarly, the absence of the slight pain in the neck which ‘‘slowness”’ as such gives many 
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a modern mindless listener may go unnoticed: he takes the quicker tempo as a matter of 
course, That the particular tempo in question happens to be unprecedented is of no 
consequence to him, for the simple reason that he does not spontaneously recognize any 
“particular”’ tempi; he only feels, dimly, that slowness in general is a bore and that quick- 
ness in general is normal. I am describing this state of affairs on the most primitive level 
in order to make it short and quick; needless to say, more sophisticated reactions, or a 
more sophisticated lack of reactions, may nevertheless be an expression of this primitive 
lack of response. Thus, paradoxically enough, the quick-nitwits miss the pleasure of 
enjoying the logic of an exceptionally and unexpectedly quickened speed. 


Furtwangler will be in London again this season, and the pack of newspaper hounds will again 
be at his heels, all the more so as he will be doing Bruckner’s Seventh. They are warned that 
a dog will be at their heels who will deem his eating dog a duty before God. 


Kunz excelled as Papageno and Leporello, Schwarzkopf as Elvira and Schéffler as 
Speaker. Seefried as Pamina and Zerlina must become as musical as she is accomplished. 
Welitsch’s Donna Anna did not take kindly to Furtwangler’s tempi. Tito Gobbi as 
Don Giovanni and Hedda Heusser as Papagena did not know what they were singing 
about. Greindl sang the Commendatore and Sarastro, Walther Ludwig Tamino, Wilma 
Lipp the Queen of the Night, Peter Klein Monostatos. The three inexperienced girls who 
sang the Three Boys were ridiculous. Schuh produced. 


IV. “YES, THE WORLD IS FULL OF PEOPLE” 
[‘‘Ja, die Welt ist voller Leute.’-—Wilhelm Busch.] 


Furtwangler aside, there was one outstanding event in the operatic field: Strauss’ 
last, chamber-stylish opera Capriccio which, in view of most of the master’s late works, 
I approached with unfavourable prejudices, only to be completely converted. For once 
I agree with W. R. Anderson (Musical Times, September, 1950) that ‘‘the old man’s skill 
in keeping the thing in the air during one act lasting two and a quarter hours”’ is unique 
among contemporary efforts, though I personally would not adopt that kind of language 
for the description of this consummate, uncannily ingenious structural arch with its 
complex series of gradually tensioning, constituent curves, its liberating abundance of 
naturally extensive melody, its end at the exact and only point in mid-air where an end is 
possible. The reception was cool, polite, bored and partly, if not overtly, hostile: 
Germany and Austria are at a yet earlier stage of anti-romantic childishness than we. 
Besides, the musical world, let alone the festival hell, is full of people; as Strauss wrote to 
Krauss, the librettist, in 1941 (see Willi Schuh’s Uber Opern von Richard Strauss, Ziirich, 
1947, which gives all the necessary information about the work), “‘Capriccio is not a piece 
for the public, at any rate not for an audience of 1,800 per evening. Perhaps a morsel for 
cultural epicures’’. Indeed, the opera’s esotericism is of an unusual kind; its secret is 
neither depth not advancedness, but solely subtlety (i.e. ‘‘decadence’’ for the decadent). 
Lisa della Casa (Countess), Willi Wolff (Count), Dermota (Flamand, the musician), Braun 
(Olivier, the poet), Schéffler (La Roche, the Theaterdirektor), Héngen (Clairon, the actress), 
Peter Klein (Monsieur Taupe) and Wilma Lipp (the Italian soprano) were the chief mem- 
bers of a good cast, not so well directed by Karl Béhm, with Rudolf Hartmann 
producing. 

The Rape of Lucretia was given its first Austrian production (by Josef Gielen and, as 
conductor, Josef Krips), good for those who didn’t know the English Opera Group’s, 
in a stupid double bill with Blacher’s Romeo and Juliet (reviewed under First Per- 
formances on p. 323), which necessitated the omission of the formally indispensable break 
between Lucretia’s two acts. 

As long as the world is full of people, big festivals will be full of empty events. The 
chief atrocities at Salzburg during the period of my ‘“‘coverage’’ (27th July-14th August) 
were, in chronological order, Friedrich Wiihrer’s and Heinz Scholz’ Kunst der Fuge 
(2-piano transcription by Wolfgang Graeser) in celebration (almost to the hour), rather 
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than commemoration, of the 2ooth anniversary of the master’s death (not even the theme 
made sense) ; the first Mozart Matinée with the ill-playing Mozarteum Orchestra under 
Bernhard Paumgartner in performances of K.250, 246 and 338, which were as thoughtless 
as they pretended to be spirited, the pianist, Luciano Sgrizzi, combining technical pro- 
ficiency and a sensitive touch with a more or less complete ignorance of the music; the 
first Concert of Sacred Music with the same orchestra and the Salzburg Cathedral Choir 
under Joseph Messner, though despite the otherwise chaotic performance Giiden and 
Patzak overpowered me in Haydn’s Seven Words (far better, this, than the composer’s 
string quartet version) ; the Vienna Philharmonic’s immaculate realization of Karl Béhm’s 
outrageously military conception of the Impresario Overture and the G minor Symphony, 
at which Mozart concert Schneiderhan played the A major Concerto with brilliant intona- 
tion, marked taste, numerous wrong accents and not much else; the much-advertised 
“Concert Trapp’’, wherein a (I gather) world-famous Salzburg family indulged in the usual 
a cappella distonations, at least for the quarter of an hour of it which I could stand. 

On a higher level must have been the C minor Mass (Schwarzkopf—Stader—Patzak— 
Braun, Mozarteum Orchestra and Chorus under Paumgartner) in the Peterskirche (where 
it was first performed under Mozart on 25th August, 1783); unfortunately, all I heard 
from my so-called seat were the war-cries accompanying the frontal attack on the church 
of ticket-holders trying to get in. When it became clear, from the bulletins reaching me, 
that the battle would outlast the performance, I departed. 

Paul Badura Skoda, a young and conspicuous talent, played Brahms’ B major Trio 
with Schneiderhan and Mainardi: not a bad performance, though nothing was done to 
overcome the weak spots of Brahms’ scoring. 

The most interesting orchestral concert, in both its merits and its defects, was Kubelik’s 
with the Vienna Philharmonic. He started off with Trois Hymnes a la Paix by Alexander 
Spitzmiiller (born in Vienna in 1894; resident in Paris since 1927), a somewhat embarras- 
sing affair which received a sympathetic, indeed surprisingly convinced interpretation. 
Martina’s double Concerto for two string orchestras, piano and timps—some “‘ostinato- 
cement”’ here for Dr. Wiesengrund-Adorno !*—was rendered with equal excellence. The 
interpretation of the Prague Symphony, however, was problematic: its many structural 
originalities alternated, or sometimes even combined, with anti-structural caprices. One 
prominent example of each—bad first :— 

In the first movement there was a big ritavdando before the 2nd subject, which did 
not look beyond its own nose, sentencing, that is to say, the succeeding variant in the 
minor to death by seeming redundancy. (Only in the clarinet Quintet did Mozart surpass 
this great, explanatory repetition in the minor of the 2nd subject.) In the second move- 
ment, on the other hand—which incidentally revenged itself upon Kubelik’s slightly 
hurried tempo by turning, gradually and behind his back, into a more satisfactory pace— 
the 2nd subject brought a delightful surprise, in that the harmonic rhythm of Ex..1 


. 3 “the master’s passing’, as the Editor of the Christian Science Monitor has it in my article on 
alzburg. 
“See his Philosophie der neuen Musik, Tibingen, 1949. 
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gave him the original and consistent idea to roll two metres into one and achieve a phrasing 
of great freedom and flexibility strictly within the requirements of the music. I have 
tried to show what he did in Ex. 2: a typical example of Kubelik at his best, and the best 
interpretation of the passage’s structural significance I have ever heard. 


Autunno Musicale Veneziano 
BY 
Joun S. WEISSMANN 


BALLETs and orchestral music: these two categories determined the character of this year’s 
musical Biennale in Venice. At first sight rather uneventful, the programmes, on closer 
attention, revealed a certain purposefulness and actual listening disclosed the remarkable 
qualities of much of the music performed. But before discussing the new music presented, 
let us briefly summarize the ballet-presentations and the “‘representative’”’ performances. 

Of the three ballet companies, the Grand Ballet of Marquis Cuevas, the American 
National Ballet Theatre, and the Ballets of the Biennale, the last group under the direc- 
tion of Aurel M. Milloss seemed to be the most important from the musical point of view, 
for they presented some of the most beautiful original ballet music of our time, viz. Barték’s 
The Wooden Prince. In the production emphasis was laid on the universal—and not 
merely the folkloristic, regional—purport of the fable. In this, as well as in the other 
production of the company, whose title Ballata senza Musica indicates its experimental 
character, the superb décor, costumes, and other effects attested Toti Scialoja’s fertile 
imagination. 

The two performances of the Wiener Sinfoniker with the Singverein der Musikfreunde 
and distinguished soloists under the leadership of Herbert von Karajan were notable for 
their accuracy and polish of execution. They gave an impressive rendering of Beethoven’s 
Missa Solemnis; Bach’s Mass in B minor made a less satisfactory impression. 

We must also refer to the “supplementary” concert of the Paduan Choral Ensemble 
who, in the splendid Scuola di San Rocco, gave an afternoon of sixteenth-seventeenth 
century vocal music. Their programme included excerpts from a Mass and a Motet by 
Andrea, and two Motets by Giovanni Gabrieli. But the main attraction consisted in 
Andrea Banchieri’s “‘I] Festino nella Sera del Giovedi Grasso avanti Cena’’, a delightful 
entertainment of a collection of secular vocal music in various contemporary forms, 
including the renowned ‘‘Contraponto bestiale alla mente’’, 7.e. improvised counterpoint 
in the manner of animal cries. 

The general characteristics of the contemporary works performed here indicate the 
musical situation of our times rather well. Of the fourteen compositions—sixteen with 
the choral works—seven were concertos including concerto-grosso and instrumental 
concerto types; two symphonies; two “‘abstract’’ works, viz. studies in expression and 
technique; one was a suite, an intermediate type between instrumental concerto and 
eighteenth century orchestral suite; one a symphonic poem; and Schénberg’s piece which 
must remain an ‘‘outsider’’ in this classification. Thus, a decided emphasis on ‘‘forma- 
listic’’ conceptions, on integrative principles: composers of our time seem to be determined 
to achieve some sort of unity, and to establish new conventions, even if—for the time 
perhaps—they cannot help resisting the code of behaviour of bygone epochs. It is also 
significant that the historic conditions, which in similar circumstances usually induced a 
musical revolution—(French Revolution, era of Napoleon: hegemony of instrumental 
music; First World War: experiments in technique; efc.)—did not, this time, release any 
particularly violent innovations. Nor did the change in the social pattern affect the 
form and character of the music very much. 
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In surveying the works themselves, we shall disregard the chronological order of the 
concerts and deal with the non-Italians first. Milhaud’s Suite for two pianos and orch- 
estra, Op. 300, bears every characteristic feature, and often mannerisms too, of its com- 
poser. Nevertheless its texture is more carefully wrought and its lyricism less mechanical 
than in some of his 299 previous works. 

Kienek’s fifth Symphony is extensive: each of its five movements is modelled on 
one of the various eighteenth century schemes; the character of the music is fundamentally 
dodecaphonic, discernible in the treatment of the material and the shape of its various 
themes, yet it is equally obvious that Kienek here dispensed with the strict grammatical 
conventions of the technique. 

Hearing Barték’s viola Concerto, one regretfully realizes the deeply human qualities 
of a new Bartédk language that will remain undeveloped now. The atmosphere and 
conception of this work have much in common with the third piano Concerto. William 
Primrose’s playing could hardly be bettered. 

Hindemith’s Concerto for horn and orchestra, excellently played by Dennis Brain, 
reveals a new susceptibility: an inclination towards romanticism whose attributes are not 
completely absorbed yet into Hindemith’s “objective” idiom. This amalgam of old and 
new appears particularly clearly in the four sections of the last movement: its quick 
sections in the ‘‘objective” manner delight with their sinewy texture, while the romantic 
nostalgia which pervades the slow section would defy even the stylized rhythms of the 
French overture. 

There were two twelve-note works by non-Italians: Schénberg’s A Survivor from 
Warsaw describes the experiences of a person escaped from the horrors of one of the worst 
episodes in the last war. The narration is entrusted to a sprechgesang-part; considered 
by some a hybrid conception, it sounded even less effective than his other works employing 
the same device, due to the misplaced metric stresses of the English text, written probably 
by Schénberg himself. Nevertheless the work produced such an overwhelming effect on 
the audience that it had to be repeated. 

Wladimir Vogel’s ‘“‘Seven Aspects of a Dodecaphonic Series’, properly speaking a 
technical exercise, contained many passages of euphonious and enjoyable music emphasi- 
zing the melodic aspect of the twelve-note principle. In one of the movements the contra- 
puntal aspects of a ‘“‘concrete’”’ theme—a quotation from Rimsky-Korsakov’s Scheherazade 
—are explored. The seriousness, confident mastery, in fact the whole conception of the 
work remind one of Bach’s Art of Fugue. 

Turning to the Italian works, those by the accepted personalities showed hardly any 
stylistic evolution or change of idiom. The incandescent colours of Pizzetti’s orchestral 
palette, the old-world delights of his sensuous harmony, the rhapsodic freedom of his 
thythmic patterns recalling the enchantments of a less convulsed age, all are evident in 
La Canzona di Beni Perduti. 

Malipiero’s style has also remained fundamentally unchanged, save perhaps for an 
increased sense of idyllic peacefulness pervading his recent La Terra for chorus and small 
orchestra, to words by Virgil. 

The religious spirit of Labroca’s Tre Cantate della Passione Secondo S. Giovanni for 
bass, chorus, and orchestra is characteristically Mediterranean: the predominating idea 
of the third, ‘‘La Crocifissione’’, is a melody of openly popular appeal. His thematic 
invention shows conspicuous rhythmic vigour and his vocal writing is eminently singable. 
The concert which included these two choral works opened with Marc’Antonio Ziani’s 
Il Sepolcro (1705), a cantata for solo voices and strings. 

Antonio Veretti’s position is between these recognized figures and the young composers: 
his works are fairly well known in Italy, yet to the British public they are completely and 
undeservedly unknown. His recent piano Concerto shows him in possession of a com- 
petent technique; hence the effortless spontaneity of his utterance. His musicianship is 
further demonstrated in the successful assimilation of Bartékian percussive technique and 
a decoratively linear idiom which betrays French influence. 

Apart from acceptance or avoidance of twelve-note technique, the six young composers 
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have hardly anything in common. The dodecaphonists, Maderna and Peragallo, display 
a refreshingly individual attitude in their approach: Maderna, in his Studi per “Il Processo” 
di Kafka, endeavours to express “‘the gradual transformation of conscience”’ under special 
circumstances. Apart, of course, from the serial technique, the emotional content of 
this music has many common features with Sch6nberg’s Survivor. 

This introspective and, in a certain sense, emotional music is the exact opposite of 
Peragallo’s extrovert art. Assertive ostinato technique, electrifying rhythmic patterns, 
aggressive climaxes: these are the distinguishing features of his piano Concerto which 
displays his highly original adaptation of serial technique. On the other hand, in entrust- 
ing the musical argument to the orchestra whose symphonic treatment is often detri- 
mental to the function of the solo instrument, the Concerto seems to be deprived of its 
true purpose. 

Of the non-dodecaphonists Bettinelli in his ‘“Fantasia Concertante per Quattro Archi 
Soli e Orchestra’’ reveals a copious thematic inspiration and a remarkable constructive 
ability. His lyrical temperament is well attested in the melodiousness of his polyphonic 
texture which is based on a vocal, rather than instrumental source of inspiration. 

Cece’s main strength, as seen in his ‘“‘“Seconda Concerto”, lies in his quick, contrapuntal 
movements in which his combinative thinking is advantageously exhibited, while his slow 
passages would gain in power by increased concentration. The shape of some of his 
themes bears a pronounced traditional—even popular—stamp. 

Concise, suggestive, the excellent ‘Piccolo Concerto Notturno’”’ is a striking example of 
Turchi’s musicianship. It is not so much by the originality of his idiom as by his intelli- 
gent assimilation of current European musical thought that the value of his contribution 
should be measured. He is among the most gifted of the young Italians, and his forth- 
coming works are awaited with keen anticipation. 

Zafred, in his fourth Symphony “In Honour of the Resistance’, showed us that 
conservative methods are still adequate to express experiences of immediate actuality: 
there is nothing conspicuously new in his harmonic idiom, apart from its advanced grammar 
now generally accepted; and his formal schemes are entirely traditional; the character of 
his thematic invention straightforward. Yet his seriousness of thought, strength of 
purpose, and plasticity of expression make this Symphony one of the finest works inspired 
by the events of the last war. 

The two orchestras participating were of the Teatro La Fenice, and the Radio Italiana; 
among their conductors Paul Kletzki, Mario Rossi, and Hermann Scherchen distinguished 
themselves. Let us also remember the soloists, viz., apart from those already mentioned, 
Marcelle Meyer, Arturo Benedetti Michelangeli, Ginevra Vivante, Boris Christoff, and 
others. 

An invigorating Festival, and a refreshing experience: its success and the happy atmos- 
phere prevailing were due to the good-humoured optimism, infectious laughter, and 
genial personality of Ferdinando Ballo, its organizer. 


The Edinburgh Festival 


2nd to 9th September 
BY 
GEOFFREY SHARP 
My first visit to Edinburgh since 1947, despite being flanked by an early and a final 
fiasco—The Seasons on the 3rd and Figaro on the 9th—convinced me beyond all doubt 


of the great improvements which have been made to this ‘‘International Festival of Music 
and Drama’”’ during the past three years. The final week was, even so, a turate’s egg. 
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An outstanding event was the first European performance, on the 2nd, of Barték’s 
viola Concerto, given by William Primrose with the Hallé Orchestra conducted by Sir 
John Barbirolli:—a remarkably genial example of ‘‘late Bart6k’’, this provoked consider- 
able discussion in the Scots Capital in general and in The Scotsman in particular; not all 
of it distinguished for either understanding or imagination. The gist of the complaints 
appeared to be that it was inconsiderate to foist late Barték on a city that had virtually 
no experience of this composer, and also that this particular Concerto, having been prepared 
for publication by Tibor Serly after the composer’s death, was not authentic. Now 
although it is obvious from Serly’s foreword, published as a preface to the full score, that 
he had much to do in the way of sorting the various sheets of music paper and then 
integrating and orchestrating the result, there is considerable internal evidence that this 
posthumous viola Concerto is genuine Barték; indeed, I suspect that few musicians, 
even of those familiar with the composer’s style and idiom, would have sensed the work 
of a second brain and hand without prior warning. Readers who are familiar with the 
Music for Strings, Percussion and Celesta, the violin Concerto and the Concerto for Orch- 
estra will recognize an old friend in the finale of this new work. It remains to add that 
Primrose played superbly with astonishing technical skill and wide tonal range: the Hallé 
accompanied competently, but not without betraying the fact that this was not the kind 
of music on which they had been brought up. 

The following day Primrose and Curzon gave a recital in the Freemasons’ Hall, 
consisting of Beethoven’s Nocturne, Op. 42 (arranged from Op. 8), a Sonata by Alan Paul, 
Hindemith Op. 11, No. 4, and Brahms in E flat, Op. 120. The pianist appeared to enjoy 
himself throughout, but Primrose really came to grips only with the two modern works 
and treated Beethoven and Brahms in cavalier fashion as if they were mere purveyors of 
display pieces. As Alan Paul’s Sonata had nothing new to say, nor any new means of 
saying it, Hindemith was left to provide the only main dish. Perhaps Primrose would 
re-echo Delius’ famous dictum, ‘‘Classics? Finished with ’em long ago’’! 

Haydn’s Seasons, given by Isobel Baillie, Richard Lewis, Trevor Anthony, the Edin- 
burgh Choral Union and the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra under Sir Thomas Beecham, 
was so lethargic as to be barely credible. None of the soloists had sufficient voice—one 
wondered in particular what Mr. Anthony has done with his since he sang Mozart’s 
Kriegslied (K.539) at Drury Lane three years ago—the choir were utterly unsubtle and 
often ragged and neither Sir Thomas nor the orchestra seemed able to sustain their interest 
in the proceedings for more than a few minutes at a time. The pity of it was that the 
large audience were fully satisfied and characteristically enthusiastic. 


Whether opera can be established as a flourishing branch of this Festival still remains 
an open question. The city lacks an adequate opera house and the Scots have little taste 
for this form of entertainment; certainly their incessant chatter, fidgeting and rustling of 
programmes and sweet papers seriously interfere with the exercise of any sustained 
concentration on the part of well-intentioned foreigners. This was a pity in Ariadne, 
but the Figaro was so bad that fidgeting ceased to matter. 

Ariadne auf Naxos was the ideal work to choose for presentation at a festival of this 
nature. The shortened version of Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, adapted by Miles Malleson, 
occupied sufficient of the evening to prevent the unmusical from being more than mildly 
bored by Strauss’ music, and the whole work could be, and was produced to excellent 
effect without overtaxing the slender resources of the King’s Theatre. Malleson himself 
made an admirable Jourdain and succeeded in stealing the purely theatrical part of the 
show. Ilse Hollweg took all the difficulties of Zerbinetta’s music in her stride, while the 
assurance and point of her acting completely belied the stolid and uncomfortable impres- 
sion she had conveyed in the part of Constanze at Glyndebourne two months previously. 
Hilde Zadek made Ariadne’s lament a thing of solemn splendour and the Royal Phil- 
harmonic played brilliantly for Sir Thomas Beecham. 

Figaro was notable for the voice and stage deportment of George London in the title 
part—though he infused little personality into his performance—and also for Murray 
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Dickie’s Basilio and Jean Watson’s Marcellina; Sena Jurinac sang beautifully as Cherubino 
though she is now too mature for the part, but no-one else added a jot to his or her reputa- 
tion at whatever level they may have started. The production was disfigured by a 
number of interpolations of ‘‘comic business” designed, no doubt, to ease the burden for an 
ignorant audience: on every occasion these “‘improvements’”’ elicited their own condemna- 
tion; for no audience should be prompted into gusts and guffaws of raucous laughter during 
the ensembles of Le Nozze di Figaro. By contrast the genuine jokes, such as the horse 
failing to come down from the window, aroused as much merriment as one might expect 
of a metrical psalm. The orchestra responded promptly and on the whole accurately to 
Fereng Fricsay’s direction, though his choice and variations of tempi struck me as most 
peculiar and may have accounted for the very poor standard of ensemble singing. In 
fact, so ragged and lacking in drive was the finale to the second act that I decided to bear 
the performance no further. 
Both operas were produced by Carl Ebert. 


Two events remain to be discussed, in my opinion the most important of all, the 
recitals given by the Budapest String Quartet and the visit of the company from La Scala, 
Milan; for whereas other performances failed, if only at the last ditch, these, together with 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf’s Wolf recital with Gerald Moore, at times bestrode the pinnacle 
of musical performance; and, if the truth be told, I have no interest in the lower slopes. 

The Budapest Quartet, consisting of two senior members, Roismann (violin) and 
Schneider (cello), and two comparatively junior, Gorodetzky (2nd violin) and Kroyt, 
gave three recitals in the Freemasons’ Hall. 


Haydn .. Quartet in D, Op. 76, No. 5 
Barték .. .. Quartet No. 2, Op. 17 

Beethoven = <= ae ae .. Quartet in E minor, Op. 59, No. 2 
Beethoven Quartet in F, Op. 18, No. 1 
Hindemith .. Quartet in E flat (1943) 

Brahms .. .. Quartet in B flat, Op. 67 

Mozart .. Quartet in G, K.367 

Beethoven .. Quartet in E flat, Op. 127 


The programmes, with the possible exception of the first, were a little long for sustained 
concentration; but against this must be set their admirable design, by which conservative 
listeners who had come for their classics were compelled to sit through a modern quartet 
each morning! 

This Budapest Quartet has neither the lean muscularity of the Grillers, nor the slashing 
brilliance of the Hungarians who play Barték as to the manner born. What we were 
shown through three recitals was a subtle, yet sinewy strength concealed beneath the 
superficially placid fagade of an extremely unfussy musicianship. Whether by accident 
or design, the Haydn was the least significant and Beethoven’s Op. 127 by far the most 
moving experience in the series; though of course it cannot be argued that the nine works 
were revealed in strict order of merit. 

The only ‘‘difficult’” quartet was Hindemith’s Fifth, the whole structure of which is 
completed and crowned by the finale; this means that foreknowledge of the last move- 
ment is essential to an understanding of the work. The programme, therefore, would 
have gained point had the Beethoven Op. 18 been followed by the last movement of the 
Hindemith, then after a short interval we could have listened to the whole of the latter 
with a greater understanding of the composer’s design. It is doubtful whether anyone 
except the players would have regretted the omission of Brahms’ Op. 67, for it is real 
players’ music. 
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There is much to be said for the provision of a series of recitals by the same body of 
players, rather than allowing Edinburgh to be host to a number of quartet parties of 
widely differing character and ability.* It is impossible to gauge the quality of any 
quartet group with accuracy as a result of one recital, the composition of which may not 
have been calculated to reveal the full character and temper of the players’ approach to 
their work. For example, there was nothing in the Budapest Quartet’s first session which 
in the least foretold the brilliance of K.367’s finale in the third or suggested the vast 
depths which were to be plumbed in the variations of Op. 127’s second movement. It is 
true that Roismann played conspicuously better in the last recital than in the first two. 
But the cathartic exhilaration of the Budapest’s late Beethoven owed its tension to a 
unity of purpose among the players which went far beyond any one man’s contribution 
to the whole. Three recitals were far more rewarding than one, yet how much finer had 
there been nine or ten during the whole three weeks, all planned as intelligently as these. 


The Company from La Scala, Milan—if I may make so bold—encompassed both the 
ridiculous and the sublime. To English ears nothing could have sounded more inept 
than Ghedini’s ultra-modern ‘‘realization’’ of Monteverdi’s Magnificat which, incidentally, 
had nothing whatever to do with the programme notes supplied by Hans Redlich to 
whom, I suspect, this inflated and vulgarized choral mammoth would have been anathema. 
Equally ruined, but by grossly unsympathetic handling, was the Mozart Requiem; so far 
as could be judged from these two misguided efforts Guido Cantelli has so much still to 
learn that it seems his reputation has fast outrun his capabilities. 

The two programmes conducted by Victor de Sabata, Verdi’s Requiem (4th September) 
and an orchestral miscellany (7th), each proffered'a revelation: first, how to interpret 
Verdi’s masterpiece so that the religious atmosphere is preserved, without any correspon- 
ding loss of the drive and intensity that are essential to a proper realization of the music; 
second, the sheer volume of controlled sound that can be projected into an auditorium 
when the conductor is a man of genius with a generous streak of showmanship and an 
uncanny affinity with the mental processes of such expert blenders of musical sound as 
Respighi. 

Too much has been made of the facts that the chorus of La Scala were initially uncertain 
in pitch and that Cesare Siepi also fell a victim to the same disease. What has not been 
made sufficiently clear is that we, in this country, have not previously experienced the 
full impact of Verdi’s Requiem since Toscanini’s London performances before the war: 
possibly not even then, for Toscanini drove the music so hard as to stun the listener into 
submission, with a resultant diminution of the humanity, pathos, even of the simple 
dignity of much of the score. Renata Tebaldi and Fedora Barbieri both sang mag- 
nificently, the former even producing a high B flat which was creditably near pianissimo; 
Giacinto Prandelli improved rapidly as the evening progressed and Siepi showed himself 
the possessor of a fine voice but also prone to slovenliness in the matter of enunciation. 
That the triumph was emphatically Verdi’s is no less a tribute to the imagination and 
executive ability of Victor de Sabata who on this occasion filled the réle of composer’s 
amanuensis just as surely and effectively as he dominated the entire Usher Hall in the 
following orchestral programme: 


Brahms .. Symphony in E minor 
Pizzetti .. .. Overture, Fedva 

Wagner .. .. Venusberg Music 

Ravel .. .. Daphnis and Chloe, Suite II 
Respighi .. Pines of Rome 


I have not previously seen Brahms’ Fourth from this point-of-view. The first movement 
was taken briskly and slightly underplayed, the two middle movements lacked conviction 


* Unfortunate duplications, like that of Beethoven’s Op. 59, No. 2, at this Festival, could 
thus be avoided. 
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in that progress from one highlight to the next was generally haphazard and never inevit- 
able, and only in the Passacaglia were we given anything approaching the Brahms of 
tradition; but so logical, close-knit and finely played was this finale that it came near to 
atoning for previous disappointments. 

Pizzetti’s Fedra overture, an attractive, melodious piece written with genuine distinc- 
tion of style, seemed too short to stand alone: while the Wagner and Ravel which followed 
did little more than emphasize the versatile brilliance of the orchestra, though the choral 
contribution to the former did not make the effect it should. 

Respighi’s Pines of Rome is one of this conductor’s show-pieces which he previously 
played with the London Philharmonic in the Stoll Theatre four years ago, but he could 
not then call upon the extra dozen trumpets and other brass, including Wagner tubas, in 
proportion, as he did for this gargantuan encore. Never have I heard anything like it; 
the great final climax, always under control, seemed to engulf the entire hall while remain- 
ing music rather than mere noise. The audience was for the most part terrified by this 
pulverizing demonstration of orchestral power compared with which the last night’s 
fireworks paled into puny insignificance; and as we finally dispersed a still bewildered 
Scot was heard to ask, rather sheepishly, ‘‘D’ye think he’s [Victor de Sabata] as guid as 
our conductors ?”’ 


In conclusion it seems worth commenting on the poverty of the printed programmes: 
at an International Festival it should be possible for one shilling to provide something far 
more instructive and better-produced than the generally superficial and often shoddy 
notes turned out this year; while how anyone dare turn out printed music-examples 
made direct from untidy manuscript (as was done for the Hindemith Quartet) passes my 
comprehension. This can be remedied next year: so, I hope, can the fireworks. A few 
paltry rockets, some roman candles, one or two baskets of flowers and some coloured 
smoke formed a shocking anti-climax to all the advance publicity in the Scottish Press. 
And, last but not least, the provision of an attractive ‘“‘stand-up”’ bar would be an improve- 
ment to the Festival Club where foreign visitors, including some English, would appreciate 
being able to buy drinks on Sundays. 


Opera at Covent Garden 
VISIT FROM TEATRO ALLA SCALA, MILAN 
12th September: Ofello 


13th a L’Elisir d’ Amore 
21st Falstaff 
4 Most obvious of the indirect effects produced by the visit of the Scala Company was the 
3 lurid light thrown upon English criticism. Our critics divided themselves into two camps; 


those whose training, understanding, experience and memory led them to make compari- 
sons with outstanding achievements remembered from better days, and those who, in 
every line they wrote, proved themselves lamentably deficient in the above qualities. 
Z The perfection of the orchestral playing in the Verdi operas under Victor de Sabata 
as beggars description; we who listened shall never forget, those who did not may never have 
a a similar opportunity. While one despairs of the Covent Garden orchestra attaining such 
heights, it would be some comfort to be able to believe that a genuine, sustained and 
vigorous striving after improvement might be initiated from the precept set by our 
distinguished visitors. 

Of the three operas, Otello was the best presented, with consistent and thoroughly 
appropriate emphasis on the sea as background; numerous touches, for example in the 
opening crowd-scene, bore witness to the imagination that sustained this production 
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and also to the care with which practical matters were carried out. It will be instructive 
to note how the next stage fire at Covent Garden compares with that contrived by La Scala. 

The principal weakness was Gino Bechi’s Iago. His casual employment of a few 
stereotyped gestures, his lack of any apparent enthusiasm for the part and his inability 
or unwillingness to widen the range of his voice beyond an unconvincing mezzoforte or, 
at the other extreme, a monotonous semi-sotto voce, all this came near to destroying the 
balance of the opera. Taking the event in isolation, a charitable critic might assume 
either that Bechi had a cold or that an understandable distaste for English food had 
temporarily put him off his stride; but unfortunately his Falstaff was no better, there was 
no more voice and he should have been made to see that there is more in the old man’s 
character than can be represented by belching and slapping a property belly. Whether 
any tenor now living can really sing Otello’s ‘‘Esultate!’’ is doubtful. Certainly Vinay’s 
attempt on the opening night left much to be desired. Subsequently, however, he 
steadily improved and in the final scene was singing magnificently. Canali’s Emilia and 
Mariano Caruso’s Cassio were models of musico-dramatic impersonation, and Tebaldi’s 
Desdemona was adequate without fully justifying the great reputation which had pre- 
ceded her, though colleagues who saw more than one performance have reported that she 
later improved. : 

It is fashionable to criticize all modern productions of Falstaff, except, of course, at 
Sadler’s Wells, on the score of their being ‘‘un-English’’, and, as was to be expected, 
this one duly uncovered the parrot cage. Apart from the miscasting of Bechi, there was 
little else of which to complain, except that Caniglia mis-interpreted the character of 
Alice Ford and seemed to have ideas outside the style of the music. Silveri, as Ford, and 
Barbieri, as Mistress Quickly, stole the vocal honours. 

From the point-of-view of casting, L’Elisiy d’Amore, conducted by Franco Capuana, 
was the most successful production of the three. No exceptional trouble had been taken 
with the scenery, nor did Donizetti’s score call for, or receive ultra-punctilious treatment. 
But Carosio, Tagliavini, Tajo and Gobbi entered into the spirit of the comedy and sang 
asateam. I was not previously aware that one of Dulcamara’s principal ambitions was 
to discover a formula for perpetual motion, but, in this part, Tajo’s chronic reluctance to 
stand still did not seem to matter. 

While we, in England, are trying, without much noteworthy success, to establish a 
tradition of high class opera at Covent Garden, it is invaluable for us to be shaken out of 
our complacency by visits from continental companies. That we have found much to 
criticize in these Milan performances does not mean that we are lacking in gratitude for 
what was, in sum, a fine artistic experience. Nor does it mean that we delude ourselves 
that our native opera is in any way comparable. G. N.S. 


First Performances 


THE VIOLA AS PRIMA DONNA AND OTHER IMPROBABILITIES 


THE diverse efforts of Mozart, Berlioz, Hindemith, Walton, Arthur Benjamin, “‘Handel- 
Barbirolli’”’ and others have succeeded in convincing us that the best viola concerto is 
one which isn’t really a concerto, and that the fingerboard of the viola ought to be cut off, 
until further notice, at a point to be determined by a Committee of Chamber Musicians, 
but none too near the regions of the eternal resin. Only thus will the viola cease to lead 
into temptation. Meanwhile, painstaking musicological research has unearthed the 
inspirations, primary as well as pre-disposing, which make for a viola concerto. They are 
precisely four. The first inspiration is that the composer is fond of playing the viola. 
The second is that Paganini wants a viola concerto. The third is that Primrose wants a 
viola concerto. The fourth is that nobody, least of all the composer, wants a viola 
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concerto, but that he hopes that once it’s there someone will want it, since there are so 
few viola concertos. As for ‘‘exploring the virtuoso possibilities of the instrument’’, there 
aren’t any, unless you want to change the viola’s character, which nowadays isn’t at all 
difficult, though Mozart has done far more in this direction than you with your whimpering 
and whining viola parts, simply by tuning the instrument up half atone. If, however, you 
think that exploring impossibilities will give you ideas, you ought to turn to the saxophone, 
which offers the richest variety of them; or, since these have been dealt with by Ibert and 
Phyllis Tate, you might try a concerto for cow-horn. At least this wouldn’t tempt you to 
throw in strings of semiquavers whenever you thought that virtuosity was called for—a 
game in which almost all modern composers of concertos for the violin family indulge. 
Beethoven started it, and indeed, with the deepest admiration for the musical content of 
the violin Concerto, I do not find much reason to consider it a violin concerto. In our 
own time, the sense of the genuinely virtuosic possibilities of the violin has largely been 
lost (for reasons that in my opinion lie ultimately in the development of harmony), which 
in part accounts for people’s increasing readiness to write viola concertos. I personally 
would propose to every composer who writes a string concerto, including the greatest 
geniuses, to re-study the Mendelssohn which gua violin concerto has remained unequalled, 
and which incidentally goes to support Hindemith’s discerning suggestion to Stravinsky, 
who is not a violinist, that this lack of executive ability, far from being a hindrance, would 
actually be ‘‘a very good thing”’ for writing a violin concerto. 

Barték’s last work does not seem to lessen the improbability of the viola concerto; 
even the would-be brilliant semiquavers are all there, in the last movement. At the same 
time the chief problem of the Concerto, which in places one hardly recognizes as Bartédk 
(let alone the great Barték)! is more fundamental: should this music have been published 
at all? Was the composer’s MS sufficiently complete and clear for Tibor Serly to realize 
so much as the master’s bare formal intentions? It was one thing for Serly to decipher 
and score the last 17 bars of the 3rd piano Concerto, and another to attempt surmounting 
the immense difficulties with which the state of the present manuscript presented him. 
In his dilemma he chose the honourable alternative of doing too little rather than too 
much, but to my mind, nothing would have been best. I am well aware of the score’s 
great moments (such as the opening of the slow movement); my criticism springs from 
nothing but my respect for Barték’s genius, convinced as I am that he would not have 
welcomed the publication of the score as it now stands. To take one blatant example: 
what is the function of the last movement’s second episode (the one over the A-E drone, 
based on the first movement’s first subject) ? 

If someone had told me that I would find Elisabeth Lutyens’ viola Concerto immeasur- 
ably more satisfying than Bartdk’s, I should have laughed in his face—which goes to 
warn us of even our most justified prejudices. For it is just those of us who know some- 
thing about twelve-tone technique that tend to approach a new dodecaphonic work with 
well-founded fear, knowing as we do how difficult it is even for a great talent to master 
this new method of composition, and how easy, on the other hand, to hide one’s lack of 
inspiration—even from oneself—behind twelve-tonal pseudo-esotericism. The first 
sufprise about Lutyens’ terse 4-movement Concerto? was, however, that (as the wide and 
sincerely enthusiastic applause showed) it was not esoteric. In fact, Miss Lutyens 
expresses in this new language old thoughts, even old modes of thought. Nor is her 
application of the twelve-tone technique orthodox: there are vertical diatonic intimations 
(according to its comparatively low level of tension, the slow second movement even 
ends tonally) ; ‘‘permitted”’ repetitions apart, notes are repeated before the row is “‘over”’ 
and there are symmetrical thematic units: the last, passacaglia movement even utilizes, 
via a coincidence of row and theme, the numerical aspect of the row, its ‘‘twelvety’’, for 


1 For another point-of-view, see p. 317 [ED.]. 

? Not only did I miss the beginning of the work (which, according to the programme note, 
gave the first movement’s theme), but soon after the concert I fell seriously ill, whereupon my 
memory of certain details became dimmed. My factual observations have therefore to be received 
with a certain amount of caution. 
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the purpose of a homely regularity of rhythmic structure. Perhaps the thus conservative 
twelve-tone composer has a special and important historical task: to familiarize the 
conservative music lover with the new language and to build a bridge between those many 
pasts and futures which form our bewildering musical present. In any case, improbable 
as the success of Miss Lutyens’ daringly undaring approach may a priori have seemed, it 
has no doubt turned out to be far-reaching. One of the few traditionalisms of which I am, 
however, suspicious, is the cyclic structure of the work, simply because I have every 
musical reason to believe that a logical application of the twelve-tone technique renders 
all cyclic unifications redundant. 

The Concerto’s second surprise was how well most of it sounded. But then Miss 
Lutyens has not, fortunately, tried to overcome the genre’s improbabilities; rather has 
she wisely evaded them: from the point of view of virtuosity, the Concerto is definitely 
on the quiet side. All the same, the texture is transparent and (mostly) heard through. 
Why the BBC, which broadcast the first (Beethoven) half of this Prom, decided against 
offering its listeners the only genuine premiére of the season is beyond one’s comprehen- 
sion. 

The Third gave us, however, the first English performance of Paul Creston’s Suite, in 4 
movements, for viola and piano (publ. 1938), which is sometimes less viola-like and more 
virtuosic than the Lutyens Concerto; nor is its musical thought important enough to 
compensate for its deficiencies in sonority. In the same programme we heard the first 


‘ broadcast performance of R. W. Wood’s Three Studies for piano (1939) wherein there is a 


similar principle at work as in the Lutyens: rather than relate anything new, they translate 
various traditional ideas and styles into a more modern (though by no means “‘atonal’’) 
manner, and again an a priori unlikely success ensues, by dint of the ‘‘translator’s”’ 
personality asserting itself. 

The Fantasia (quasi variazione) on the Old 104th Psalm Tune for piano, orchestra, 
organ and chorus is Vaughan Williams in his most provincial and unformal vein; the less 
said about it by the present writer the better for all concerned. But the worst about this 
Promenade Concert was that the Vaughan Williams, which is in D minor and ends in 
D major, immediately preceded Beethoven’s Choral Symphony which does likewise. 
The Ninth does not tolerate any preamble whatsoever, and least of all one in its own key, 
for its initial D minor must sound as if it were the first D minor ever created: the situation 
at the beginning of the first movement is primeval. 

The first stage performance at the Salzburg Festival of Boris Blacher’s so-called 
Chamber Opera Romeo und Julia (after Shakespeare) reduced me to well-sighted rage. 
The work can be described in one word—castrated. I suggest to all composers and music 
lovers who still have so much pseudo-post-romanticism in their bones that they are forced 
to react violently against it, to let themselves be psycho-analyzed, instead of producing 
and applauding the enthusiastically empty and purely negative symptoms of their 
neuroses. Indeed, it is not Tchaikovsky or Wagner or Mahler or Berg or Schénberg 
who are (as so many simple-minded critics think) “‘morbid’’; the real morbidity of our 
artistic age (at the moment perhaps particularly in Germany) lies in its sham hygiene. 
Mr. Blacher appears and says, “I’ve just come to tell you that I don’t want to tell you 
anything” and walks out again, whereupon the audience clap their hands off, confronted 
as they are with so much sanity, all in a nutshell. The music is just worked well enough 
to deceive psychopaths and blockheads in the way in which any fourth-hand late-Stra- 
vinsky would, and there is such a complete absence of any sort of relationship, positive 
or negative, between stage and score that the unthrillable are thrilled to bits. Stravinsky’s 
reaction against romanticism has produced telling results; but that the post-Stravinsky- 
ans’ reactions against post-romanticism will ever produce anything at all is highly 
improbable. 
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Film Music 
and Beyond 


AN APPEAL TO CONSTRUCTIVE CONSCIENCES 


TrRuTH hides behind truism in order to remain undiscovered. That Hollywood music in 
and beyond Hollywood is the most powerful force unmusicality has ever commanded 
must be a truism to every musical mind. Yet, who cares about its truth? We in this 
country are fortunate enough in that almost all leading composers have at one time or 
another contributed music to the film, but the greater part of British film music remains 
Kitsch: an evil about which something could be done. There is much unused and too- 
little-used talent about; and I have it from more than one prominent composer that he 
would be only too pleased to write a film score if he were asked. Everyone would gain 
and nobody (except the manufacturers of Kitsch) would lose if our fund of creative 
gifts were thoroughly utilized. Money would flow to composers who are worth it and who, 
more often than not, urgently need it; many a young composer would have the oppor- 
tunity to go through what his most gifted seniors, from Britten to Vaughan Williams, 
have recognized as an invaluable discipline; the box office point of view would not be 
endangered, since that section of the public which does not swallow artistically acceptable 
background music must, on all available evidence, be negligible if it exists at all; the 
potential arts of film music and indeed of the film might start to go forward instead of—as 
at present—backward; and, to finish up where we came in, our culture would rid itself 
of an anti-cultural fifth column whose work is all the more effective for proceeding 
behind the back of the victims’ conscious minds. 

We have not yet heard a film score from composers like Arnold Cooke, Dyson, Finzi, 
Fricker, Hans Gal, Berthold Goldschmidt, Elizabeth Maconchy, Arthur Oldham, Karl 
Rankl, Reizenstein, Cyril Scott, Phyllis Tate, Wellesz, Peter Wishart, R. W. Wood, 
William Wordsworth... . 

We have not yet heard any dodecaphonic British film music, despite the fact that this 
method of composition is, as Hanns Eisler has shown, particularly suitable for cinematic 
techniques. In this respect, both America and the Continent are in fact in advance of 
us. Of the three well-known composers in this country who know how to avail themselves 
of the twelve-tone method, Elisabeth Lutyens and (above most) Matyas Seiber have 
written only documentary film scores, nor, to my knowledge, dodecaphonic ones; whereas 
Humphrey Searle has not yet, as far as I am aware, done any film music at all. It must 
be realized that twelve-tonal film music would hasten the development of the musical 
film-goer’s receptivity to the application of this technique. 

We also want to hear more from the left-wingers; their social conscience makes them 
aware of the responsibilities, indeed the duties of film work—an attitude to be welcomed 
across all differences of political-cultural opinion. We have not yet heard a score from 
Alan Bush, nor from Wilfrid Mellers who has made a special study of film music and is 
intensely aware of all the technical, aesthetic and cultural problems involved. And 
Bernard Stevens is not commissioned often enough. 

* It is ages, too, since we have had film music from Arthur Benjamin, whose style(s) 
form a nowadays unique bridge between light and serious, and between the past and the 
present. That Richard Arnell, who in America collaborated with Robert Flaherty on 
the documentary The Land, has not yet been asked to do a British film score seems un- 
believable, and that Michael Tippett and Edmund Rubbra have not yet been approached 
I really cannot bring myself to believe: perhaps they declined? Lennox Berkeley’s 
last film music dates, if I am not mistaken, from 1944, Norman Demuth’s from 1945. 

My list is not complete. I should be glad not only to amend it in a memorandum to 
all those constructive consciences among film directors which this appeal hopes to rouse, 
but to supply another list—yet more extensive, I fear—of film composers who might 
profitably be given a rest. Meanwhile, the musician’s attention is herewith drawn to the 
problem; but don’t write to your M.P., for he couldn’t care less: which, indeed, is one of 
my implied points. 
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Reviews of Music 


Guglielmi de Mascaudio Opera. I.—La Messe de Nostre Dame. Edidit Guglielmus de 
Van. (American Institute of Musicology in Rome.) 1949. 


This is the first volume in the second series of the great ‘‘Corpus Mensurabilis Musicae”’ 
that has now begun to be published by the American Institute of Musicology in Rome. 
It is uniform with the two volumes of Dufay, also edited by Mr. de Van, already reviewed 
in these pages,* and maintains the same very high standard of scholarship. Machaut’s 
“‘Nostre Dame’”’ Mass is, of course, one of the supreme masterpieces of fourteenth-century 
music and it is almost incredible that it should have had to wait till 1948 for its complete 
publication; Friedrich Ludwig’s ‘“‘complete edition’ of Machaut had not reached the Mass 
when he died, and when at last in 1943 it was printed from his transcription practically 
the whole stock was destroyed in an air-raid. M. Jacques Chailley’s edition in 1948, in 
the series ‘‘La Musique frangaise au Moyen-Age’”’ (Rouart, Lerolle et Cie), was most wel- 
come; it is a practical edition, transposed down, in modern clefs and with reduced note- 
values, and should do much to restore this mediaeval masterpiece to the repertory of living 
music. But—despite Chailley’s admirable introduction and critical apparatus—a de luxe, 
scholars’ edition was needed as well and now, a year after Chailley, Mr. de Van has given 
it us. It is based on five of the six known manuscript sources, all variants being carefully 
listed at the beginning; the sixth manuscript, that formerly in the possession of the Marquis 
de Vogué which Ludwig used as his principal source, has temporarily disappeared. 


Heinrich Schiitz. The Christmas Story (Historia von der Geburt Jesu Christi). Edited by 
Arthur Mendel. Schirmer (New York). Vocal score, $1.25. 


This is essentially a ‘‘practical’’ edition, prepared with more scholarship than is usually 
lavished on practical editions. Mr. Mendel has not been content to go to the Sdmtliche 
Werke; he has re-examined for himself the manuscripts in the library of Upsala University. 
His score is prefaced with sixteen interesting pages on the history of the work and its 
resurrection during the last sixty or seventy years, on the style of performance, and on his 
own editorial work. Under the last head he reveals a pleasing modesty. The figuring 
for the concerted numbers in the Upsala manuscripts is sometimes contradictory, 
inadequate or inaccurate, he says: ‘I have not hesitated to go behind them to what seems 
to me closer to Schiitz’s real intention. . . . Anyone with an elementary knowledge of 
harmony can tell where I have taken such liberties, since the original figuring is printed 
without change below the realization. And thus anyone with a better knowledge and 
understanding of Schiitz than my own is free to substitute his discretion for mine’’. 
Again: he has attempted a reconstruction of the opening movement of which only the 
figured bass survives, and points out that since his score “‘contains all the figures that are 
in the Upsala MSS, anyone is free to replace it with a reconstruction of his own, and perhaps 
to keep closer to every detail of the figuring than I have kept’’.. 

Mr. Mendel makes an interesting remark on the cornettini which Schiitz asks for in the 
accompaniment to Herod’s ‘‘Ziehet hin, und forschet fleissig’’. He suggests that the tone 
of the cornettino ‘‘was apparently somewhere between those of the modern oboe, trumpet 
with cup mute, and saxophone (without vibrato!)’’. The reviewer has heard an eminent 
English colleague suggest the use of saxophones to play cornetto parts and it would 
surely be well worth while to try the experiment. 

It is not unreasonable to hope that the issue of this vocal score will lead to performances 
of Schiitz’s great work outside the regions of the Third Programme. Instrumental parts 
are available on hire from the publisher—an American publisher, it is true, but presumably 
Messrs. Chappell have, or could get a set on this side of the Atlantic. G.A 


' * Vol. X, 4: p. 316 [Ep.]. 
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Luis Sandi. Fatima, Suite galante para guitarra. (Ediciones Mexicanas de Musica.) 
Roy Agnew. Album Leaf, for piano. (Augener.) Is. 
Sea Surge, for piano. (Augener.) 2s. 
Capricornia, for piano. (Augener.) 3s. 
Peter Wishart. Four Pieces for violin and piano. (O.U.P.) 7s. 6d. 
Robin Orr. Sonata for viola and piano. (O.U.P.) tos. 6d. 
Lennox Berkeley. Sonata in D minor for viola and piano. (Chester.) 15s. 


Darius Milhaud. Chansons de Ronsard for voice and orchestra. (Boosey and Hawkes.) 
5s. 

Samuel Barber. Concerto for violin and orchestra. (Schirmer.) tos. 6d. 

Béla Barték. Second piano Concerto, arr. 2 pianos. (Boosey & Hawkes.) 22s. 


The works are ranged in order of sonority rather than of merit. For a reviewer 
Sefior Sandi’s work poses a problem. It is obvious that the music itself is as dull as the 
ditchwater it resembles, but the sound of the guitar is so romantic in itself that the most 
obvious platitudes frequently sound more like Omar Khayyam than Martin Tupper, and 
this galant suite if played in a darkened hacienda by a suitably romantic caballero might 
diffuse a certain Wardour Street charm. 

Mr. Agnew’s Album Leaf and Sea Surge suffer from the agreeable fault of being rather 
too short; the Album Leaf also suffers from the disadvantage of having no indication 
of tempo. Capricornia, which is described as a Sonata Legend, is a more ambitious and 
more successful work. In form and treatment of the instrument it recalls the followers 
of Liszt, of whom Sir Alexander Mackenzie is perhaps the most distinguished British 
exemplar, and though his piano music is now completely neglected and unknown, it is both 
skilfully written and interesting. Capricornia is very much more compact in organization 
than anything Mackenzie wrote, but the principal melody is not quite strong enough to 
bear as much repetition as the composer gives. As a result the piece is more effective ona 
first hearing than on subsequent ones. 

The harmony is somewhat routinier; right at the opening the left hand, though career- 
ing like mad over the lower stretches of the keyboard, is, in point of fact, playing nothing 
but the tonic chord for nine bars. It would almost seem as if Mr. Agnew were thinking 
more of the executant than the musician. 

Provided that you are prepared to accept the convention that the violin blends happily 
with the piano Mr. Wishart’s four pieces are charming. Particularly delightful is the 
second piece, a nocturne, with its easy handling of septuple rhythm. As the composer’s 
name is unfamiliar to me I am assuming that he is still young. If my assumption is 
correct he is definitely a talent to be watched. 

Both Mr. Orr’s viola Sonata and Mr. Berkeley’s are dedicated to Watson Forbes and 
both are the work of competent musicians but there resemblance ends. Mr. Orr’s first 
movement is titled Introduction and Fugue and it may, I think, reasonably be argued 
that a fugue for two instruments of very different sonorities will make its effect only on 
paper. The voice given to the viola will always detach itself from the main texture. 
It would seem that this has occurred to the composer so that though the fugue is nominally 
in three parts, for the most of its career it gives only an effect of two parts. The movement 
is thus not entirely satisfactory. The second movement, an elegy, is much better. 
Melody is evidently not Mr. Orr’s strong point and he thinks the intervals of the major and 
minor second more expressive than his reviewer does, but this movement does succeed 
in expressing a definite emotion. The third movement is a scherzetto and seems to me a 
rather cheap and obvious bit of work. The finale is evidently the best movement of the 
Sonata and contains more evidence of a talent for composition than the other three. As 
a whole the work is somewhat desiccated. 

Mr. Berkeley’s Sonata is written in a more conventional manner and contains far 
better music. Mr. Berkeley has a genuine talent for writing the lighter type of music, 
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if he wished he could almost make himself the Auber of our day even if not the Chabrier, 
but some instinct seems to drive him away from what he alone can do to other, possibly 
more ambitious, tasks:—Stabat Maters, hymns and oratorio. In such things he shows 
himself as a serious and talented musician, but, if the truth be faced, not so much un- 
distinguished as undistinguishable. No other British composer at the present time could 
approach his orchestral Divertimento, any number could and do approach him in his more 
“serious” works. I do not know if this is a case of the comedian wanting to play Hamlet 
or a hangover from the Teutonic earnestness of the beginning of the century when to 
compose a comic opera was no laughing matter. P 

The Milhaud songs are published with the orchestral parts arranged for the piano. 
They are sensitively written for the voice and the accompaniments are interesting, but to 
me the total effect is one of trivial superficiality. As I have never felt myself very sympa- 
thetic towards Milhaud’s music this opinion should probably be discounted. es 

The total effect of Mr. Barber’s Concerto would be greater if the middle movement were 
less good. As it is it makes the first and last movements rather unsatisfactory. This 
judgment is not really fair. Though neither movement is of the type to set the Delaware 
on fire, they are perfectly competent and the soloist can display his bravura in the last 
movement, though the material is not, perhaps, the most interesting imaginable. The first 
movement has some rather curious bits of scoring, as when the soloist and the clarinet play 
aypeggit at each other and occasionally the violin has to attempt to make itself heard over 


' a fortissimo tutti, but by and large the movement seems satisfactory. The andante is a 


powerful and moving movement, inspired to a certain extent by the Largo from the 
Symphonie Espagnole, but what better model could one take? In any case the movement 
is in no derogatory sense derivative. A detail of scoring, associating the piano with the 
brass, seems to me unfortunate. 

It was necessary to keep the Barték to the last, as owing to its overflowing vitality 
even the best of the other pieces reviewed would appear, by comparison, anaemic. The 
work was composed in 1931 and was then thought to be too discordant to be endurable. 
This view now seems untenable. There remain it is true some fairly disquieting sounds, 
but they are usually marked pianissimo and the general effect is one of absolute mastery. 
It may well be wondered why so powerful a piece should have remained unheard for so 
long—it must be over ten years since it has been played here—and the only reason I 
can suggest is that it is too difficult for most of our soloists. The middle section of the 
second movement is a presto and the soloist is expected to be able to play runs of semi- 
quaver seconds and thirds in both hands at J = 184. I suppose this is possible, but only 
just. It is curious that the main melody of the first movement should be identical with 
one of the motives in Dvorak’s Kate and the Devil, though there are quite a few correlations 
of this sort between Bartok and Dvorak, usually in works earlier than this Concerto. 


John Blow. Begin the Song, Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day, 1684, for soli, chorus and strings. 
John Blow. Salvator Mundi, for five voices and organ. 


Handel. Foundling Hospital Anthem, for two solo voices, chorus, strings and two oboes. 
(Hinrichsen.) 


It is all to the good when vocalists and choirs venture into new fields that oblige them 
to throw off the habits formed by constantly singing eighteenth and nineteenth century 
music, in other words, when they go back to pre-Handel and Bach music for their material. 
Blow’s Ode demands accomplished soloists and careful choral singing, for the music has 
not in it the easy flow of the eighteenth century conventional harmonies and regular 
rhythmic patterns; it has the free rhythm of a style that looks back to the sixteenth, 
quite as much as it looks forward to the eighteenth century, and the chords that arise out 
of this free polyphony do not form themselves into the cut-and-dried formulae that are 
so much easier to grasp because they always do exactly what one expects them todo. The 
edition is carefully prepared, and the instrumental parts are arranged for pianoforte, 
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although the work cannot make its proper effect without a string orchestra and continuo. 

Salvator Mundi is in a more severely ecclesiastical style, and should make a fine effect 
if well sung in its proper surroundings. The part-writing is free from any bias that 
favours harmonic smoothness, and there are false relations and some unexpected progress- 
ions that give the work at the same time both freshness and flavour. 

No one knew better than Handel how to save himself the labour of continually compos- 
ing fresh music for particular occasions, as he was often rquired todo. For the Foundling 
Anthem “Blessed are they that consider the poor’’, he drew material from his own 
Susannah, the Funeral Anthem and Messiah, making the Hallelujah Chorus from the latter 
serve as a glorious ending to the anthem. In this piece soloists and chorus will find them- 
selves on familiar ground, and can count on finding most of Handel’s familiar matter 
served up in the usual effective way, in fact, ‘‘the mixture as before’. The edition is well 
edited, but, of course, does not include the final number, namely, the Hallelujah Chorus. 


David Zeikel. The New Yorker, for unaccompanied violin. (American Composers 
Guild.) 


This is quarter-tone music, without bars or time-signature, but with special symbols to 
indicate the quarter-tones, which may be minus (lowered a quarter) or plus (raised a 
quarter), and it includes a special technique called glissando-vibrato played without the 
bow. The written page of this music means nothing to the ordinary musician, nor to 
the violinist who is unfamiliar with quarter-tone fingering, and it is quite impossible 
to judge of the effect without hearing it played. It may be that this opens out new 
possibilities for musical art; it may be that it would sound like a violin being played badly 
out of tune; or it may be that the whole thing is just a silly stunt. Perhaps some clue to 
the quality of the music is provided by the fact that one of the pieces, ‘‘Central Park, 
before dawn’’, includes imitations of a steamboat whistle, an auto truck klaxon, a street- 
car bell, an ambulance siren, and a train, but it is not stated whether the latter is steam or 
electric. A.C. 


Richard Strauss. Vier letzte Lieder for soprano and orchestra. Full scores, 7s. 6d. each; 
arrangement for voice and piano, 3s. each. (Boosey & Hawkes.) 


Strauss’ musical farewell was composed a year before his death, i.e. between May and 
September, 1948. It was in his last Swiss refuge that these songs were written, three of 
them on texts taken from the collected poems of the Swiss novelist and poet Hermann 
Hesse. But the last of the four, headed “Im Abendrot’’, is a setting of Eichendorff who 
inspired Schumann and Hugo Wolf, and it is in this last song of the cycle that Strauss and 
his incomparable art pass away, transfigured by a glorious musical sunset of truly Wag- 
nerian grandeur. ‘‘Im Abendrot”’ is lavishly scored for a Gétterdémmerung orchestra and 
set in the primordial key of Wagner’s ‘‘Ring’’, E flat major. But its intimate personal 
message—despite the flamboyance of the medium—is really addressed to his wife Pauline 
who followed him on 13th May, 1950, especially in its lingering last cadence, elicited by 
the words, 

Wie sind wir wandermiide— 
Ist dies etwa der Tod? . 


words that must have struck a sympathetic echo in the heart of the octogenarian who 
composed this glowing ‘‘sunset”’ in loving memory of his finest music. It is only logical 
that the music of these final pages should stray back to the bygone days of Strauss’ 
exuberant youth. And when the horns give out the motif from Tod und Verklarung 
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mingling with the coda of this last song, we feel that a great chapter in the history of 
music has been closed for good. Memories of his tremendous past meander through the 
wonderfully disciplined pages of Strauss’ last scores. In the song “‘Beim Schlafengehen’’, 
whose stanza 
Hande, lasst von allem Tun, 
Stirn, vergiss du alles Denken, 
Alle meine Sinne nun 
Wollen sich in Schlummer senken. . 


must have carried a special appeal to the weary mind of the aged composer, the ghostly 
images of Ariadne and Zerbinetta float on the waves of a melody in D flat: 


In the song ‘‘Friihling’’ the irridescent colours of Strauss’ orchestra dazzle once more 
before finally expiring in the murky twilight of this barren epoch and in the very last 


_ song to be actually penned, in “September’’, Strauss once more finds a melody, at once 


Mozartian and Straussian in its peculiar Austro-Bavarian flavour, 


which expresses the gist of Hesse’s nostalgic poem with autobiographical exactitude, 
ending with the words: 


Langsam tut er die miidgeword’nen Augen zu. 


A word of praise is due to Messrs. Boosey & Hawkes for having produced an immaculately 
printed full score and excellent piano transcriptions as well. The songs are dedicated to 
intimate friends of Strauss’ late years, but their musical language is indissolubly linked 
with a distant past: with the great epoch of Romanticism, which has only recently expired 
with Strauss and Pfitzner. 


Samuel Barber. Sonata for piano. (Schirmer.) 1950. $2.50. 


Mr. Barber’s Sonata for Piano, op. 26—commissioned by the League of Composers for 
its twenty-fifth anniversary—is a serious attempt to revive the classical Sonata scheme 
within the framework of a very progressive musical idiom. The composer deliberately 
eschews atonality, clinging so persistently to the tonic of E flat minor, that—especially 
in the first movement—the music itself seems to be marking time. Some of Ferruccio 
Busoni’s technical and compositional processes may have served Mr. Barber as models 
for the fleeting diminutions in the right hand, offset by the monotonous ostinato swing in 
the left, with which the first movement closes, as well as for the general design of the final 
fugue, a very respectable piece of solid, bleak, harmonically unimaginative, yet rhyth- 
mically very resourceful workmanship. The two middle movements consist of a graceful 
scherzo in 6/8 with a trio section in Busoni’s ghostly Waltz rhythm (4 /a “‘Nachtlichen,”’ 
from the Elegies, 1910) and a melancholy adagio with polytonal enclaves and imaginative 
coloratura in the right hand, skilfully interlacing the impressive monotony of sprawling 
quaver intervals in the left. This certainly deserves the attention of pianists still inter- 
ested in the progress of music. 
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NEW ENGLISH SONG 


Benjamin Britten. Canticle I (Francis Quarles), Op. 40, for high voice and piano. 
(Boosey & Hawkes.) 1949. 4s. 


Here at last Britten has produced his lyrical masterpiece. The limpid beauty of this 
andante ‘‘alla barcarola’’ with its whispering dialogue between treble and bass and the 
languid counterpoint of the 2/4 rhythm in its vocal part emanates from one of his happiest 
moods. Elsewhere (Music Survey, III, 4) I have drawn attention to the subtle thematic 
connection linking this piece of restful and relaxed lyricism with a pivotal motif from 
Albert Herring. Britten, undoubtedly receiving here important incentives from the 
baroque intensity of Francis Quarles’ (1592-1644) verse, succeeds in creating a fully 
satisfactory form, consisting of four, sharply contrasting sections (Andante alla barcarola 
6/8, Recitativo, Presto 2/4—toying with canonic inversions of a new motif—and finally 
Lento 4/4) and in impressively rejuvenating the type of Carissimi’s and Purcell’s Solo 
Cantata. The stupendous economy and lucid simplicity of the piano part, as well as 
the complete structural unity achieved between instrument and voice should be of special 
importance in this epoch of transitional styles and general disorientation. 


Gerald Finzi. Before and after summer. Ten songs for baritone and piano. Words by 
Thomas Hardy. (Boosey & Hawkes.) 7s. 6d. 


Gerald Finzi’s elective affinity with the poetry of Thomas Hardy is well known. His 
new song cycle, based on a fastidious selection of hauntingly beautiful specimens culled 
from the ‘Collected Poems’’, will certainly do nothing to diminish his reputation for 
finding an attractive musical complement to the lyric effusions of the great novelist. 
Unfortunately Finzi’s genuine but eclectic talent, strongly dependent on the sonorous 
atmosphere of R. Vaughan Williams, but also stuck in a cul-de-sac of post-romantic 
style patterns (halfway between Brahms and Mahler), generates only a moderate amount 
of heat, several grades below the universally high temperature of Hardy’s lyrical inspira- 
tion. Yet Finzi’s music is propelled by genuine poetic feeling, especially in the visionary 
chords of The self unseeing as also in the folktune quality of In the mind’s eye, the latter 
being strongly indebted to Mahler’s Kindertotenlieder. The persistent pentatonic brand 
of melody employed tends rather to weary the ear if it is not handled with Vaughan 
Williams’ inexhaustible resourcefulness. The Song of Amabel with its graceful poetical 
refrain could have been treated in a less pedestrian manner. The songs of Ivor Gurney 
(whose musical idiom seems in a way related to Finzi’s music) have shown how much could 
be achieved in English song writing by greater declamatory freedom and with original 
designs in the piano part. A less pianistic treatment of the instrument, together with 
greater integration between voice and instrument would possibly have helped Finzi to 
reach a higher grade of delicacy and sonorous distinction. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


Priaulx Rainier. Swite for clarinet and piano. (Schott.) 5s. 
P. Racine Fricker. Four Fughettas for two pianos (four hands), Op. 2. (Schott.) 7s. 6d. 


Priaulx Rainier’s Suite of five alternately quick and slow movements is written in that 
peculiar style of motoric pattern-weaving once championed by Bart6k and Hindemith, 
but now becoming as hackneyed as the chord of the diminished seventh in the days of the 
Romantics. Obstinate reiteration of ejaculatory motifs—some exuding the barbaric 
flavour of melodic fragments modelled after Stravinsky’s unforgettable Pribaoutki cycle— 
tends to numb the ear when the piano is treated exclusively as a percussion instrument. 
Clarinet players will have some tough nuts to crack, especially in the runs and skips of 
No. 5. The most original section seems to me No. 4 (Lento e tranquillo) with its plaintive 
scale motif in the clarinet, against the bell-like background of the piano. 

P. Racine Fricker’s four Fughettas show much promise for so early an opus number. 
The themes are happily invented and handled with a certain skill. But the fugues are 
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far too short for their ambitious expositions, No. 3 counting a mere 16 barsinall. A closer 
study of Max Reger’s fugal processes would perhaps repay the composer for a second 
attempt to revive the fugal form for the medium of the modern piano. No. 2 would 
sound much better if scored for an orchestra. No. 4, based on a kind of Gigue subject in 
6/8 and deftly developed on the lines of extended tonality 4 Ja Hindemith and Reizenstein, 
succeeds where the previous fugues fail, mainly because this fugue makes a full use of the 
dynamic momentum which had been gathering speed in the exposition. The composer 
should definitely be encouraged to try his hand at more ambitious designs and to change 
over to the orchestral medium which would suit his style better than the limited possi- 
bilities of two pianos. 
RUSSIAN MUSIC IN REPRINT 
Serge Prokofiev. Third Concerto for piano, Op. 26, in C. (Boosey & Hawkes.) Full 
score. 

Overture on Jewish Themes, Op. 34 (Sextet). (Boosey & Hawkes.) 

Musique d’enfants, Op. 65, for piano. (Boosey & Hawkes.) 
Igor Stravinsky. Danse Russe for violin and piano. (Boosey & Hawkes.) 
Serge Rachmaninov. Nine Studies—Tableaux, Op. 39, for piano. (Boosey & Hawkes.) 


The transfer of copyright from Gutheil to Boosey & Hawkes has resulted in the wel- 
come re-appearance of Prokofiev’s older compositions conceived in the far off days of 


‘ halycon freedom (largely spent in Germany and the U.S.A.), when the composer had only 


to toe the party-line suggested by his own genius. The full score of the third piano 
Concerto (edited by F. H. Schneider) with the transposing instruments written in C, is in 
its immaculate print a joy to eye and ear. The equally early Overture on Jewish 
melodies, scored for string quartet, clarinet and piano, is a most engaging piece of pictur- 
esque orientalism. The delightful twelve easy pieces for children show that in 1936 
Prokofiev still retained his uncanny facility for coining deft musical epigrams, no less 
pungent than Debussy’s Children’s Corner and successfully competing with Schumann’s 
Kinderszenen in resourcefulness and variety. 

Stravinsky’s popular ‘‘Danse Russe’”’ from Petrouchka reappears here in an authoritative 
transcription for violin and piano, for which the composer and Samuel Dushkin are jointly 
responsible. 

Rachmaninov’s nine Ftudes-Tableaux contain a lot of stimulating and very ingeniously 
presented piano music, undoubtedly inspired by Chopin’s keyboard technique, yet 
successfully trying to widen the technical ambit of this style of posthumous romanticism. 
In this respect No. 8 with its pretty design of parallel fifths and No. 2 with its bold melodic 
skips and imaginative pedal effects are perhaps the most rewarding. 


NEGLECTED OLD MUSIC IN MODERN EDITIONS 


Hortus Musicus. WHaus- und Kammermusik vom Mittelalter bis zur Klassik. (Béaren- 
reiter Verlag, Kassel.) 


This is quite a new feature; a rich collection of completely forgotten, beautiful music, 
designed for domestic execution and accessible to amateurs and professionals alike. Its 
programme ranges from the middle ages down to the days of the Viennese Classics. 
Fifty volumes, attractively printed and scrupulously edited by scholars of repute, have 
appeared so far and new issues are promised in the publisher’s recent announcements. 
Particularly welcome is the reprint of Telemann in Nos. 6, 9, 12 and 13. This great and 
successful contemporary of Bach and Handel, living from 1681 to 1767, is sadly neglected 
and little known to-day even in his own country. The reprints are mainly taken from 
Telemann’s own musical periodical Der getreue Musik-Meister which began to appear in 
1728 and contained opera arias, sonatas for recorders, flutes and violins, and chamber 
music for different combinations in pleasant diversity. The editorial standard of these 
reprints is universally high. Informative prefaces, textual criticism and practical sug- 
gestions for modern performance make this publication valuable for scholars and amateurs 
alike. 
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John Stanley. Concerto No. 3 in G for string orchestra (or piano with string accompan- 
iment). Edited and arranged by Gerald Finzi. (Boosey & Hawkes.) Full 
score. 7S. 


This reprint will doubtless increase our knowledge of English eighteenth century 
music. It is a pleasant specimen of Corelli’s and Handel’s ‘‘Concerto Grosso” 
type with its concertino and ripieno sections and four contrasting movements. Gerald 
Finzi’s introduction is all the more welcome as little is known about Stanley and 
his style. The professed aim of this edition “‘to make available . . . the original text’’, 
is specially praiseworthy. Only when Finzi begins to pontificate thus: “. . . It is not 
always remembered, that composers of earlier generations knew perfectly well what they 
wanted . . .’, a little damper may seem not inappropriate. It may well be that earlier 
composers did know perfectly well what they wanted. But unfortunately they have 
not always taken posterity into their confidence; with the result that we often grope in 
the dark as to the actual mode of performance of old music. If that were not so, Mr. 
Finzi’s meritorious editorial efforts could be easily dispensed with. Speaking of ‘‘mis- 
conceptions, which had to be cleared away time after time’, Finzi seems to be oblivious 
of the fact that the arbitrary notation in which these composers indulged is frequently 
to blame for this admittedly unsatisfactory state of affairs. I am convinced, with Mr. 
Finzi, that Handel for instance knew perfectly well how he wanted Messiah to be per- 
formed. But do we know what Handel knew? Will Mr. Finzi kindly explain exactly 
how the orchestral part of Messiah was performed during the composer’s lifetime? If he 
cannot, he should be a little less hard on ‘‘misguided editorial attempts’’, for which the 
arbitrariness of the original score should receive its fair share of blame. mn. BR, 


MOZART ARRANGEMENTS 


Mozart. Eine kleine Nacthmusik, for piano duet, by Adam Carse. (Augener.) 3s. 
Concerto in C minor, for two pianos, by Adam Carse. (Augener.) 5s. 


The bass octaves for the second player in the Romanze of the Serenade need extremely 
sensitive handling, if the beauty of the melodic line is to be kept, and it might be preferable 
for the executant to play the lower note only in each case. The arrangement of K.491 
stands on a different footing, being the piano solo part with a compressed score of the 
orchestral accompaniment for use on a second piano. The divisions of the instruments 
are not noted with the same particularity as in Pauer’s arrangements of Mozart’s piano 
concertos for the same combination. 


THE MUSICAL MIRAGE 


Henry G. Ley. The Lake Isle of Inisfree. (O.U.P.) 3s. 
Ivor Walsworth. Here where the world is quiet. (O.U.P.) 2s. 6d. 


These two vocal settings, the first of the whole of Yeats’ familiar lyric, the second of 
the first two of the twelve stanzas of Swinburne’s The Garden of Proserpine, do not succeed 
in evoking more than the mood of one or two lines in these poems. The first, indeed, 
might be rechristened Peace comes dropping slow, the second In doubtful dreams of dreams. 
Dr. Ley’s is an early work (1915, revised 1949). He does not attempt to deal with the 
bold cacophony of ‘‘the bee-loud glade’’ otherwise than by leaving the words unaccom- 
panied—early Yeats and early Ley! Mr. Walsworth, after seven changes of time sig- 
nature before settling down to common time from the second line of the second stanza 
to its end, produces a sophisticated vagueness ultimately reducible to Dr. Ley’s almost 
Edwardian emotional level. Neither setting penetrates to the identity in difference of 
their respective poets, the peace of Eire and the peace of Hellas. E. H. W. M. 


Max Reger. Toccata in D minor, Op. 59, No. 5; Fugue in D major, Op. 59, No. 6; 
Benedictus, Op. 59, No. 9. (Peters-Hinrichsen.) 


The Opus 59 of Max Reger made its appearance in 1901. It consists of two books, 
containing six pieces in each. Some of the music is very colourful and dramatic, calling. 
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for an organ of considerable tonal resources. The brilliant Toccata in D minor, and the 
finely wrought Fugue in D major are now to be had under one cover. Benedictus, taken 
from book II is published separately. It is a charming piece, in which chromaticism is 
freely employed in the quiet sections. A middle section—fugato—moves to a magnificent 
climax. In this edition, slight additions, mainly concerned with registration, have been 
made by Dr. Straube. Of moderate difficulty, the three pieces should be in the repertory 
of every organist. 


William Boyce, edited by William Pearson. Two Voluntaries. (Hinrichsen.) 


These two useful pieces have been adapted to the modern organ in a conservative 
spirit. Some “‘filling in’ has been done, but not to the extent shown by some other 
modern editors. Both pieces are in fugal form, with well designed introductions. The 
latter display dignity; whilst the fugues are bright and genial works. They are slightly 
more difficult to play than the Bach ‘Short Eight’’. AS. 


Benjamin Britten. Spring Symphony, for soprano, alto and tenor soli, mixed chorus, 
boys choir and orchestra. Vocal score by Arthur Oldham. (Boosey & Hawkes.) 
15s. 

Erwin Stein’s fairly detailed and expert description of the score in No. 15 of Tempo 

(Spring, 1950) has saved this journal space. But a correction and an addendum are 

necessary. Stein writes: ‘“No thematic connection between [the movements of the 1st 


” 


part] is apparent, nor between the movements of the second or third parts... .” And 
again: ‘‘. . . the musical substance is different in every movement’. It isn’t: see the 
2nd part’s second and third movements. But while such relationships are of structural 
importance, they play no réle in the wider unity. In point of fact the Symphony 
represents one of our time’s few extended forms whose unification does not depend on 
cyclic procedures. It also happens to be one of the few durable contemporary works which 


are liked before they are understood. HK. 


MUSIC FOR THE PIANO 


Geoffrey Bush. Four Pieces for Piano. (Augener.) 3s. 

Geoffrey Bush. Nocturne and Toccata for Piano. (Augener.) 2s. 
T. B. Pitfield. Bagatelle in E flat for Piano. (Augener.) 2s. 
Lennox Berkeley. Scherzo for Piano. (Chester.) 2s. 6d. 


Geoffrey Bush has a deft touch, and pianists will enjoy playing his Four Pieces. 
Nevertheless the composer shows more resource in the presentation of his ideas than in 
their invention. The first piece, for instance, which sounds like a prelude, is developed 
almost entirely by repetition, both exact and sequential, of the first phrase; but the phrase, 
though lively, is too flimsy to bear the weight of the whole piece. Similarly, in the second 
movement, even the skilful part-writing hardly disguises the fact that the music wanders 
rather aimlessly. The third piece has the character of a moto perpetuo; and the fourth 
forms a showy, but not too difficult finale. 

The Nocturne and Toccata have the same qualities and defects as the Four Pieces. 
Here, too, the composer presents skilfully and effectively his rather commonplace ideas. 

T. B. Pitfield’s Bagatelle also relies mainly on one idea. But his ostinato-like bass 
develops just enough to give the necessary support as his simple melody expands. The 
result is a pretty and tasteful little piece, very neatly put together. 

Lennox Berkeley’s Scherzo is no more pretentious, though it demands more skill from 
the executant. It is refreshing to see the resources of the instrument exploited with no 
sacrifice of originality nor lapses from taste; and this effective composition should prove 
diverting for both the listener and the performer. 
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Benjamin Frankel. Quartet No. 1. Miniature Score. (Augener.) 3s. 


This is an impressive little work. ‘‘Little’’, because the movements are all short, and 
because, at first sight, they appear to end rather perfunctorily and to lack the development 
which one expects. But when one studies the whole Quartet and its separate parts more 
closely, one realizes that this is a mistaken view, because it misunderstands the composer’s 
aims. His is a delicate gift; and the offbeat rhythms and even the trionfante of the second 
movement, do not disguise the classical control of the work as a whole. The material 
does not develop, because it is not required to do so; or, more accurately, the development 
is continuous and therefore almost imperceptible. The endings are seen to be, not per- 
functory, but punctual; and they emphasize the spirit of wistfulness which is not set 
aside by the more energetic passages. For the rest, there is a satisfying flow of melody 
in the slow movements, and a convincing terraced form in the allegro. The main defect, 
to my mind, is a certain rhythmic triteness, where a series of rather artificially contrived 
even note values sometimes ‘“‘fills up’’ until the next important statement: the restatement 
of the opening theme of the first movement, for instance, is accompanied by a continuous 
flow of quavers in the other parts, which weakens the character of the theme instead of 
setting it in relief. 


Francis Chagrin. Prelude and Fugue for two Violins. (Augener.) 5s. 


There have been a number of duets for stringed instruments published lately: Martini’s 
Madrigals come to mind, and both Matyas Seiber and Gordon Jacob have recently written 
for this combination. It is easy to see the attraction of such a medium which has an 
unsensational fascination of its own; but, whilst the compositions of Seiber and Jacob 
contrasted the tone colour of two different instruments to good effect, Mr. Chagrin denies 
himself this resource by writing for two violins; and it seems to me that the main weakness 
of his composition is his failure to exploit adequately the tone colour of the instruments. 
There are, for instance, many passages of dovetailing when the two instruments are 
playing three or four parts between them. The effect is of imitation orchestral writing; 
but the two violins cannot sustain four parts without awkwardness, and the attempt to 
produce a big sonority, at the expense of a sustained line, seems ill-advised. The amount 
of crossing of parts in the Fugue, also, tends to emphasize the monotony of the tone colour. 
These oversights are a pity; for a work of this sort, if it is not to be a mere curiosity, needs 
to justify its medium. In other respects, however, the composition holds one’s interest; 
the Prelude is well worked out, and the Fugue, which uses material from the Prelude, 
maintains convincingly the flow of its counterpoint. 


Alan Bush, English Suite for String Orchestra. Full Score. (J. Williams.) 15s. 


It is surprising that the important contribution which Alan Bush is making to English 
music is still so little recognized. I doubt whether there is any other composer of his 
generation who is both as productive and as consistent as he; and, certainly, when his 
works are performed or published, they seem to receive both fair and favourable criticism. 
Yet, his compositions appear with ostentatious rareness on concert programmes. Perhaps 
the reason is not wholly musical; this, if true, is unworthy. Perhaps the difficulty in 
performance of some of the works is a deterrent; but there should be many pianists, for 
instance, who ought to welcome the opportunities for virtuosity which are offered by some 
of the piano works. Perhaps, it is just that, since no work by Bush has made an obvious 
‘hit’, audiences are not prepared by familiarity to get to grips with the composer’s 
individual idiom; if so, then the English Suite should provide a Plaine and Easie Introduc- 
tion to his music. There are three movements each of which is based either upon an 
English melody or on one much used in English music: thus the Fantasia employs ‘“‘a 
recomposed version of the Gregorian melody used by 17th century English composers in 
their In Nomines’’. The Soliloquy uses the shanty Lowlands, my Lowlands, and the 
Passacaglia employs the peasant song The Cutty Wren. Yet the work is wholly character- 
istic: the adapted material fits naturally into the developed composition, and one is not 
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conscious of an artificiality in the use of themes which would not, apparently, suit the 
composer’s style. This is particularly true in the first two contrasted pieces. There is, 
for instance, austerity but no archaism in the Fantasia, which exploits the resources of 
the string orchestra with exquisite subtlety, but without irrelevance; and the moving 
Soliloquy also shows Mr. Bush’s inability to write inconsequentially even in a very 
“English” piece of meditative character. The Passacaglia is not quite so successful— 
partly because the long mixolydian melody does not at first adapt well to Passacaglia 
treatment; Mr. Bush was, one feels, embarrassed here by his material, and the early 
entries are somewhat mechanical. But as the piece develops, the composer’s treatment 
becomes freer, and the variations become more subtle. The movement is built up into 
an effective finale; and the composer’s control of this highly organized structure shows 
something more than the acquired skill of the craftsman. 


Georges Poniridy. Tvrois Préludes Symphoniques. Full Score. (Collection de 1’Institut 
Frangais d’Athénes.) 


This is a well produced score equipped with a biographical note on the composer, a 
list of his works and an estimate of his importance. The three pieces are intended to 
evoke the atmosphere of Greece. There is little contrast between them, and no ideas of 
interest that I could discover. 


THREE WORKS BY EGON WELLESZ 


Symphony in C. Miniature Score. (Schott.) 7s. 6d. 
String Quartets Nos. 6 and 7, Scores. (Lengnick.) 5s. 7}$d. each. 


The musical compositions of Egon Wellesz are much less well known in this country 
than is his literary work. Yet, although he is not a prolific composer, Dr. Wellesz has 
maintained a steady output which has not been interrupted by his change of domicile. 
Nevertheless his impact on English musical life has been slight: it is rare to hear his music 
performed. From all the good work he has done on behalf of other modern composers 
he himself has not apparently reaped much direct benefit. So it is good to have the 
opportunity of studying his mature work of which these three examples suggest some 
reasons for the composer’s failure in England. In all the compositions under review there 
is a curious lack of direction. It strikes one first of all in the matter of style: stylistically, 
the Symphony is so dissimilar from the two quartets that one could scarcely imagine them 
to have been the work of the same composer. Yet the works are numbered Opus 62 (the 
Symphony), 64 and 66 (the two quartets); the first dates from 1946 and the last from 
April, 1948. There are similarities of course: melodic shapes and wide leaps are character- 
istic of the composer in all these works, and indeed of the Schénberg school (though 
Wellesz is independent enough in other respects). Structurally, the three compositions 
show a similar interdependence between the movements. And the trio of the second 
movement of the Symphony shows close affinity of mood and technique with the second 
movement of the sixth Quartet. Otherwise the Symphony differs from the quartets in 
almost every way: the Symphony is severely, even obviously tonal, with held common 
chords paving the way and clear cadences pointing the direction; the studied avoidance of 
consonance in the quartets subverts tonality, and the effect is of atonality even though 
the beginnings and ends of the two works assert F and E flat respectively. In texture, 
despite the fugue-like first subject and subsequent fugal development, the Symphony is 
mainly homophonic, whilst the quartets are for the most part contrapuntal. Melodically, 
the phrases in the quartets are haltingly short breathed (except in the adagio of No. 7); 
the characteristic melodies of the Symphony are long and even juicy. Emotionally the 
sixth Quartet is brittle, the seventh angular and harsh—but both show an emotional 
restraint that is nearer to Stravinsky than to Schénberg; the Symphony maintains an 
atmosphere of striving, the mood of which, if not the language, would have been compre- 
hensible to Brahms. 
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All this, by itself, proves nothing; but, considered with the hesitancy of the writing 
as a whole, it does suggest a sense of lost direction. Wellesz was brought up in the atmos- 
phere of musical revolution; but though, had he wished, he could not deny the revolution, 
he set out on a path of his own which led him away from both his elders and his contempor- 
aries. Now, physically separated from them, he still tries to solve the problems of the 
“new’’ music, with intelligence but little conviction. So these works, for all their technical 
aplomb, lack spontaneity or assurance; and they all appear as musical problems for solu- 
tion without a pulsing life of their own—hence perhaps the wide differences of style 
between them. Thus, despite the skill, and despite the invention, these three compositions 
are curiously immature. But it is the dilemma of the composer of talent, but no genius, 
in an age of flux; and it is the immaturity of a whole musical generation as well as that of 
Dr. Wellesz. 


M. Mihalovici. Third String Quartet. MiniatureScore. (Heugel, Paris,U.M.P.) 8s. 9d. 


This is a delightful work. The composer writes in a style of extreme chromaticism 
which is neither cloying nor aimless; and though there are percussive rhythms, 
as one would expect from a Roumanian composer, it is the composer’s melodic gift which 
is the more striking. The long fluid melody which opens the first movement has a 
genuine lyrical impulse, and the lyrical mood is well sustained throughout the movement. 
The composer’s very individual idiom lends itself to wit, also; spiky harmony, rhythmic 
twists, and general high spirits give a refreshing zest to the scherzo-like second movement, 
whilst the finale builds up an impressive fugue structure out of a rather dull subject. There 
is a tendency here and there to thicken the texture, excessively; some of the climaxes 
appear somewhat intense by contrast with the prevailing mood; and the chromaticism, 
which flashes and bites in the quick movements, does rather overload the harmony in the 
slow movement. But, as a whole, this is a work of character and originality which well 
deserves performance in this country. 


Darius Milhaud. First Symphony. Score. (Heugel, Paris, U.M.P.) 11s. 3d. 


Milhaud’s Symphony, written in 1939, is a more ingratiating work than many by this 
composer, and Milhaud has produced a score which abounds in charming touches of 
orchestration. The composer’s handling is deft, and his use of the material is as dis- 
armingly inconsequential as one would expect in a symphony by a Frenchman. 


P. Racine Fricker. String Quartet in one movement. (Schott.) 


It is hard to know what to say about a work like this. There is so much to admire: 
it is written with much skill; the composer shows mastery of his difficult idiom; and there 
is an inventiveness in the motives which gives them the look of significance. Add to this 
that the work is vigorous in utterance and perfectly coherent in thought—yet it leaves 
me cold: for me, so far as I can re-construct these ear-cheating musical sounds from the 
printed page, there are only the gestures of music, and I search in vain for the pulsing blood 
and living spirit. Now, I cannot give any good reasons for this, though I could invent a 
few: the sudden neo-academic harmony at fig. 2 seems an insensitive anti-climax after 
the soaring opening; the mechanical discords of the allegro seem a poor solution to the 
strife of the introduction; but these, perhaps, are only excuses for my failure to respond. 
So I must write, unrepentantly, in the first person, and hope that a composer who shows 
a skill which I can admire wholeheartedly, will someday find something to excite him, and 
so strike the sparks of real music from the tinder and the stone which he finds in his 
hands. 


N.G. L. 
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Book Reviews 


Loudspeakers: The Why and How of Good Reproduction. By G. A. Briggs. Pp. 88. 
(Wharfedale Wireless Works.) 1949. 5s. 


Practical information on loudspeakers is rare and the fact that this little book has run 
to three editions in less than twelve months is some indication of the demand for it. 

Almost the whole field of design and application of loudspeakers is covered but with 
special reference to high quality reproduction of speech and music. 

After dealing with the construction and design of units the author passes to speaker 
housings, baffles and horns; the latter part of the book being concerned with connection 
to amplifiers, comparison of performance and miscellaneous aspects such as Doppler and 
phase effects, and efficiency. 

The aim has been to equip the reader with sufficient information to enable him to set 
about improving his loudspeaker equipment intelligently, according to his needs and 
circumstances, rather than to give precise constructional details; undoubtedly the only 
approach to a subject about which, at the present stage of development, much has still 
to be learnt. 

A supplement gives details of some of the more interesting commercial designs available 
at the present time. 

Although necessarily condensed the information is presented in a manner ‘‘easy to 
read’”’ and mathematics have been eliminated. To a growing army of enthusiasts this 
book has much of interest to offer. 


Sound Reproduction.* By G. A. Briggs. Pp. 143. (Wharfedale Wireless Works.) 
1949. 7s. 6d. 

This book is divided into two parts. Part 1: Loudspeakers, and Part 2: Records. 
The first part is largely a continuation of the earlier work (reviewed above), and is notable 
for the vast amount of data it contains, some original and some collected from other 
sources. Many of the conclusions drawn may seem obvious to the initiated, but not at 
all clear to the uninitiated. As in the previous book the final decision as to what to do 
in any particular case is left to the reader. 

Most of the subjects dealt with in the original book have been enlarged upon, together 
with chapters on analysis of sound, acoustics and loudspeaker distortion. 

The importance of electrical damping of loudspeaker units has been rather neglected 
and that due to negative feedback amplifiers only mentioned in passing. 

Part 2 opens with chapters on recording systems, recording characteristics and com- 
mercial, direct and B.B.C. recording. The subject of recording amplifiers is treated 
rather lightheartedly and their importance is somewhat underrated. 

The chapter dealing with needles (styli?) and needle-wear is first class and the excellent 
shadowgraph and micrograph reproductions should settle once and for all the vexed 
question of what is the best type of needle to use. 

The author’s hesitancy on the subject of diamond styli is surprising, since these have 
been available in this country since 1947 and their superiority fully demonstrated: as the 
Editor of this journal will agree. 

There is some interesting and useful information on the design of pick-ups, distortion, 
tracking and needle-scratch. The book concludes with chapters on microgroove recording 
and electronic sound. As an introduction to the subject of sound reproduction for the 
amateur and beginner this book can be strongly recommended. W. J. T. G. 


* A new edition, revised and enlarged, has been published at 1os. 6d. since this review was 
written [Ep.]. 
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Gramophone Records 


Ravel; Daphnis et Chloé—Suite No. 2.* 
Orchestre National de la Radiodiffusion Frangaise, c. Kletzki. 
Columbia LX 1215-16. 12s. 


Moussorgsky, orch. Ravel: Pictures at an Exhibition. 
Orchestre National de la Radiodiffusion Frangaise, c. Kletzki. 
Columbia LX 1186-89. 24s. 


Daphnis and Chloe very lyrically, almost ecstatically, played and spaciously recorded: 
the best set to date in my opinion. Has the astonishing resemblance of the opening of 
Ravel’s Danse générale to the first few bars of Vaughan Williams’ fifth Symphony been 
remarked upon? A not altogether inappropriate thematic link. 

Ravel’s orchestration of the Moussorgsky is in itself a masterpiece, considered aside 
and apart from the original version: musically I still prefer the piano score. Recording 
and performance competent though the brass is rough and imprecise at times. 


Brahms: Variations on a Theme by Haydn, Op. 56a. 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, c. van Beinum. 
Decca AX 299-300. 12S. 


In view of the superb Furtwangler performance and recording of this work issued 
recently by His Master’s Voice, this vastly inferior set seems superfluous. 


Haydn: Quartet in C major (‘Bird’), Op. 33, No. 3.* 
Koppel Quartet. 
Columbia LX 1254-55. 12s. 

A brilliant performance of one of Haydn’s most beguiling and deceptively simple 
quartets. His economy of means and method is astounding. In the scherzando some 
quavers seem to have been converted into grace notes but that may be a difference in 
printed editions. 


Gabrieli: Benedictus (for 12 voices). 
Schiitz: Selig sind die Toten (for 6 voices). 
Gabrieli: Jubilate Deo (for 8 voices). 
Danish State Broadcasting Madrigal Choir, c. Wéldike. 
Columbia DDX 19-20. 8s. 


Two very welcome discs. The (Giovanni) Gabrieli pieces are ceaselessly and robustly 
antiphonal with prominent use of the favourite ‘‘echo’’ device. The Schiitz is more sober, 
as befits its protestant self, with less rhythmic bounce, closer in texture and moves towards 
a more ascertainable structural end. It reveals little evidence of Schiitz’s studies with 
the Italian master. The recordings are on the dull side tonally, but the choir sings 
feelingly and mostly in tune. 


Brahms: Quartet in B flat major, Op. 67. 
Busch Quartet. 
Columbia LX 1262-65 and LXS 1266. 27s. 

A most disappointing set. This very amiable Quartet is hopelessly overplayed 
(piano translated into forte and so on without relief) and leaves an impression of artlessness 
and turgidity. Intonation is poor. For instance, we don’t hear the incisive semiquavers 
in bars 58-59 of the first movement, the very lovely inner part given to the second violin 
in the Andante at bars 38 et seq. is hardly audible, and something goes very tunelessly 


* Strongly recommended. 
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wrong in the succeeding bar 47. There is a needless accelerando at bar 20 of the slow 
movement: why is it that so many musicians blindly increase the pace as soon as they 
spy a crescendo in the score? A violent rhythmic jerk is not necessarily the only way of 
approaching and achieving an impending climax. 


Schumann: Sonata No. 2 in G minor, Op. 22, and 
Traiimerei, from Op. 15. 
Kathleen Long. 
Decca AK 2300-02. 15s. 


Bach: Prelude and Fugue No. 8 in E flat minor. 
Denis Matthews. 
Columbia DX 1635. 4s. 


Chopin: Nocturne No. 2 in E flat major, Op. 9, No. 2. 
Prelude No. 25 in C sharp minor, Op. 45. 
Cortot. 
His Master’s Voice DB 21018. 6s. 
Scherzo No. 4 in E major, Op. 54. 
Kentner. 
Columbia DX 1626. 4s. 


Miss Long does the best possible with the Sonata but is defeated by very poor engineer- 
ing and the many weaknesses of the music. Schumann’s monothematic conception of 
the sonata may have been original, but he exhausts his melodic invention in the first 
movement and only very anaemic stuff is left for the remainder of the work. In addition 
the first movement is disfigured by a perpetual semiquaver motion the irritant nature of 
which the most capable pianist can do nothing about. 

The Bach is very fluently played by Denis Matthews with no painful exaggerations of 
tempi or dynamics: Bach’s obstinate refusal to develop sequentially in his episodes a 
segment of the fugue theme that cries out for such treatment is understandingly felt by 
the pianist. 

Of the Chopin recordings, the Cortot with all its rubato, smudged passage work and 
lazy pedalling proves to be far more musical than Kentner’s rather shallow and specious 
handling of the Scherzo. D. M. 


Chopin: Bolero in C major, Op. 19. 
Kentner. 
Columbia DX 1640. 4s. 
Andante Spianato and Grand Polonaise, Op. 22, and Grande Valse Brillante, 
Op. 18. 
Arrau. 
Columbia LX 1267-8. 12s. 


Berkeley: Six Preludes for Piano. 
Colin Horsley. 
His Master’s Voice C 3940. 4s. 

The Andante and Polonaise is a curious work. The two parts were put together by 
Chopin for no reason which is now apparent and the fact that the Polonaise has orchestral 
accompaniment and the Andante has not adds to the wonder. And what an accompani- 
ment; the Little Orchestra Society under T. K. Scherman play the perfunctory orchestral 
interjections accurately, which is all they can be asked to do. The best side of this 
expensive issue is the Waltz, which Arrau plays with excellent Chopin style. All this 
said, we are grateful for the set in so far as Op. 22 is not otherwise available in full. For 
the same reason we welcome Bolero, which is scarcely ever played and which, in spite of 
obvious dross, is spangled in an interesting way with fine veins of the true metal. Kentner 
brings this out very well in a sensitive and well-recorded performance. 
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These new piano pieces of Lennox Berkeley seem to lack everything but charm. There 
is no weight, solidity or obvious fibre. Yet they are charming in a tinkling, sophisticated 
_ way and the pianist gets all there is out of them on a very well-made record. Colin 
Horsley is accepting Berkeley’s music as his own; the Concerto, which lacks all the 
attributes these pieces lack, but for the orchestra as well, is dedicated to him. This is 
another case of Benjamin Britten-Peter Pears; but Mr. Berkeley does not, as does Mr. 
Britten, use so well the gifts he has in the gifts he gives. 


Wagner: Die Meistersinger, Act II, ‘‘Gut’n Abend, Meister’’. 
Maria Reining, Paul Schéffler and Tonhalle Orchestra, Ziirich, c. Knappertsbusch. 
Decca X 312. 6s. 
Mozart: Le Nozze di Figaro, Act II, ‘‘Porgi amor’, and 
Massenet: Manon, Act II, ‘Je ne suis que faiblesse’’. 
Victoria de los Angeles and the Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Siisskind. 
His Master’s Voice DB 6994. 6s. 
Verdi: Aida, ‘‘Holde Aida’, and 
Bizet: Carmen, Flower Song.* 
Helge Roswaenge with the Tonhalle Orchestra, c. Reinshagen. 
Decca K 2313. 55. 
7 Leoncavallo: Pagliacci, Prologue. 
z= Giuseppe Valdengo and the New Symphony Orchestra, c. Erede. 
Decca X 303. 6s. 


It is a great pity that Eva’s lovely duet with Sachs is not allowed to finish on this 
record. The singers had contrived to convey some feeling that we are listening to an 
actual conversation rather than to a piece carved out of the opera; then we are left 


2 suspended on a dominant, waiting for the closing phrases that are not on the record and 
. ; the illusion is destroyed. The singing and the recording are both above normal recorded 
= opera standards. This cannot be said of the de los Angeles record; whilst her remarkable 
& voice comes over well, a most curious and faulty string tone is recorded from the orchestra. 


Roswaenge is, surely, Tauber’s successor. His voice has the same resources and the same 
overtones. He sings his Carmen and Aida songs in German and from the moment his 
mouth has opened one knows he will never sound right in any other language—again like 
Tauber. We hope very quickly to hear him in things less hackneyed and more suited to 
him, for this is a fine voice. The Prologue is done most realistically and with some credit 
to all concerned. We could quarrel with Erede’s tempo towards the end—surely too 
slow—but doubt if a change could make this excellent performance any more dramatic. 


Beethoven: Septet in E flat, Op. 20.* 
Aes Members of the Vienna Octet. 
Decca AX 306-10. 30s. 
Sonata in D, Op. 102, No. 2. 
Artur Schnabel and Pierre Fournier. 
His Master’s Voice DB 6829-31. 18s. 


Here are two first-class performances of much wanted works,'but the recording standard 
in neither case is by any means perfect. We star the Decca issue, therefore, with due 
reservation and do so because of the breathtaking beauty of the playing. This presenta- 
tion of Op. 20 is a lesson in chamber performance; seven soloists play to the highest 
virtuoso standards yet each is one-seventh of a perfect ensemble. The Vienna Octet 
played this work here during their visit of 1949; we hope Decca secured also their per- 
formances of the Schubert and Mendelssohn Octets on records. Both the Catterall-led 
and the Lener issues of Op. 20 are long obsolete. Anyone wanting the work and having 
any doubts of the present excellence should listen to the Minuet side. This, a famous 


* Strongly recommended. 
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minuet identical with the tune used in the second movement of piano Sonata Op. 49, No. 1, 
is rendered with a tautness of rhythm and a sustained clarity of utterance which provides 
a standard of chamber performance entirely new and notably higher than we have heard 
anywhere these twenty years. Notable also is the horn, clarinet and bassoon playing in 
the Presto and, even more so, the difficult horn part in the Scherzo. 

The standard of recording achieved in Op. 102, whilst a great improvement on the 
fairly recent Columbia LX 1136-37 issue played by Piatigorsky and Berkowitz, does not 
match the playing of Fournier and Schnabel. The present artists require six sides, 
incidentally, as against four only in the Columbia set; this results from their giving the 
exposition da capo in the first movement and also taking generally slower tempi. Both 
performances are fine and any to whom modern refinements in recording are not an over- 
riding consideration should listen to both before buying the present issue. A recording of 
the C major Sonata of this same Op. 102 is still badly needed. We shall hope for it to be 
more carefully made than either of the recent attempts at its companion. 


Schumann: Der Hidalgo, Op. 30, No. 3, and 
Romanze: Flutenreicher Ebro, Op. 138, No. 5.* 
Schlusnus, acc. Peschko. 
Decca X 313. 6s. 

Singer and pianist perform here to the highest traditions of German lied. Both songs 
are to words by Geibel, whose poems provided Wolf with the Spanisches Liederbuch and, 
as the titles tell, both have Spanish settings. Flutenreicher Ebro comes from a group of 
love songs, all of which would be most welcome on records. Der Hidalgo is a fine repre- 
sentation of a dispossessed Spanish nobleman; Schumann has very rarely been so subtle. 


Beethoven: Leonora Overture No. 1, Op. 138.* 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra, c. van Beinum. 
Decca X 311. 6s. 
Strauss: Don Juan, Op. 20. 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra, c. Koussevitzky. 
His Master’s Voice DB 6928-29. 12s. 
Nielsen: Little Suite for Strings, Op. 1. . 
The Danish State Broadcasting Orchestra, c. Tuxen. 
Columbia DDX 17-18. 8s. 


The Beethoven issue is one of the best recent Decca reproductions and the performance 
is worthy of comparison with that on any available recording. We are not acquainted 
with any of the several pre-war Don Juan recordings, but the present issue is certainly 
the best to have appeared in the last ten years considered as a performance and, for an 
American issue, the recording is very good. 

Carl Nielsen (1865-1931) was Niels Gade’s prize pupil. It is good to have his Op. 1; 
it helps the mental alignment of Scandinavian music vis-a-vis that of both Eastern and 
Western contemporary Europe to have such land-marks available on records. Nielsen’s 
lyricism is always in danger of becoming over-blown, much like orchestral Grieg, but a 
fastidiousness in scoring helps him to keep his matter within bounds and, truth to tell, 
though structurally slight, the pieces in this little Suite are very pleasing. English string 
orchestras might do well to play them more often. 


Bach: Concerto in G minor. 
George Malcolm and the London Chamber Orchestra, c. Anthony Bernard. 
His Master’s Voice C 3963-64. 8s. 
Weber: Concerto for Bassoon in F major, Op. 75. 
Gwydion Brooke and the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Sargent. 
Columbia DX 1656-57. 8s. 


* Strongly recommended. 
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Brahms: Concerto No. 2 in B flat major, Op. 83. 
Serkin and the Philadelphia Orchestra, c. Ormandy. 
Columbia LX 1276-81. 36s. 
Bartok: Concerto No. 3 for Piano and Orchestra. 
Sandor and the Philadelphia Orchestra, c. Ormandy. 
Columbia LX 1271-73. 18s. 


Wildman: Vienna Concerto for Piano and Orchestra. 
Jacqueline Blancard and 1’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, c. Wildman. 
Decca K 2331. 5s. 

Bach’s Concerto in G minor is his keyboard version of the Concerto in A minor for 
violin, the recent Columbia issue of which was starred in these columns. The present 
issue is less interesting; this is Bach’s fault and not that of the performers. Especially 
in the slow movement, the lovely material in this work is realized better with solo violin 
than with solo harpsichord which, incidentally, George Malcolm plays with great virtuosity 
and equal taste. The recording is good. The Weber novelty turns out in fact to be a 
fine instrumental concerto in the classical style. It might have been scored more elegantly 
by Mozart, but there is certainly room for Weber in this genre. Congratulations to all 
concerned, the soloist particularly. It is a great pity that the tonal balance between 
heavily scored and lightly scored passages should be such that the listener is forced to 
cut back the volume to a point where the bassoon is sometimes almost inaudible. 

The new Brahms B flat Concerto neither satisfies the need for a first-class recording of 
this great work, nor realizes the promise of its distinguished performers. The trouble is 
entirely one of balance. After more than one orchestral passage, the piano comes in as 
from a back room and thereafter may, or may not be amplified up to match the weight of 
orchestral tone. And the orchestra itself is not consistently recorded. Thus, after the 
opening horn passage has been produced to perfection, the same horns at the end of side 
two are made to sound like flue pipes. The performance was probably magnificent; 
sometimes we hear enough from Serkin to realize this and the cello soloist in the andante 
is heard to be perfect. The Solomon set, on H.M.V. plum labels, is still a bargain in 

, comparison with this issue. The Bartdék issue will be the first experience many people 
will have of the third piano Concerto and it is of a quality high enough to tempt all 
admirers of this composer’s bigger work. The performance is outstanding and, though 
perfection is far to seek in all modern American recordings, this one is acceptable. 
Though a trifle raucous, it does maintain a reasonable balance between Sandor’s piano and 
some bizarre orchestral exploits. The eerie andante middle section shared by piano and 
top wood wind, and the exotic orchestration of the last movement finale, provide a testing 
range of sonorities which reproduce convincingly. For those who have not heard the 
work, these records cannot but provide an experience more than worth their cost. 

If Richard Addinsell’s Warsaw Concerto could be fairly characterized as a pastiche of 
Rachmaninov, and a very successful one, the Vienna Concerto may be best described as 
a pastiche of Richard Addinsell, and a miserable failure. A well-made record, worthless 
as music. 


Haydn: Divertimento in F,* and March for the Prince of Wales. 
The London Baroque Ensemble, c. Karl Haas. 
Parlophone R 20578-79. 12s. 
Mozart: Divertimento No. 3 in E, K.166.* 
The London Wind Players, c. Harry Blech, and 
Serenade No. 11 in E flat, K.375—Minuet and Trio.* 
The London Symphony Players, c. Harry Blech. 
Decca AK 2225-26. Ios. 
There is not enough truly baroque music on records, and these two sets are a delightful 
surprise. These works were written for pure amusement; we perceive that Haydn had 


* Strongly recommended. 
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the coarser wit and Mozart the readier laughter. Both knew well what they were at and 
even though this sad civilization might never present the occasion on which properly to 
use these works, we can treasure them as a living part of history, and if we are sufficiently 
musical, enjoy them no less. Recording is good and performance very good indeed; in 
the second minuet from the Haydn Divertimento, there is to be heard the best bassoon 
playing we know of on records. 


Bach: Prelude and Fugue No. 4 in C sharp minor.* 
Harriet Cohen. 
Columbia DX 1650. 4s. 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, and Fugue in D minor. 
E. Power Biggs. 
Columbia DX 1648-9. 8s. 


Chopin: Waltz No. 1 in E flat, Op. 18, and Fantasie-Impromptu in C sharp minor, Op. Posth. 
Halina Stefanska. 
His Master’s Voice C 3968. 4s. 


Paganini: Caprice in B flat, Op. 1, No. 13, and Caprice in F, Op. 1, No. 22. 
Zino Francescatti, acc. A. Balsam. 
Columbia LB 89. 4s. 

Recorded violin tone in the Paganini record is shockingly unlike the real thing. 
Mr. E. Power Biggs’ performance on the organ of St. Paul’s, Columbia University, of the 
“Great”? G minor fugue, with its fantasia, and of the ‘‘Giant’’ D minor on the odd side 
provides far too much ill-recorded noise to be coped with by normal high fidelity equip- 
ment. He plays very well. Miss Cohen’s record of the stately fourth prelude and fugue 
is exquisite and timely, and Miss Stefanska’s renderings of her chosen Chopin are expert 
and untimely. Both piano issues are recorded with exceptional clarity. 


Mozart: Le Nozze di Figaro, Act II, ‘“‘Porgi Amor’’, and 
Weber: Oberon, Act III, ‘‘Piangi mio cuor.”’ 
Gabriella Gatti and EIAR Symphony Orchestra, c. Previtali. 
Parlophone R 30017. 6s. 


Mascagni: Iris, Act ITI, di ero piccina’”’, and 
Puccini: Suor Angelica, ‘‘Senza mama’’. 
Adriana Guerrini and Rome Radio Symphony Orchestra, c. Morelli. 
Columbia DX 1651. 4s. 
Madame Butterfly, Act II, ‘‘Un bel di vedremo’’, and ‘‘Con onor muore’’. 
Maria Cebotari and the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Prohaska. 
His Master’s Voice DB 6940. 6s. 
Madame Butterfly, Act II, ‘‘Un bel di vedremo’’, and 
Manon Lescaut, Act II, ‘‘In quelle trine morbide’’.* 
Renata Tebaldi and l’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, c. Erede. 
Decca X 327. 6s. 
La Bohéme, Act I, ‘‘Che gelida manina’’, and ‘‘Si mi chiamano Mimi”’. 
Judith Hellwig, Libero de Luca and the Studio Orchestra, Beromiinster, c. Scher- 
chen. 
Decca K 2297. 5s. 
Gounod: Faust, ‘‘Vous qui faites l’endormie’’, and 
Bellini: La Somnambula, ‘‘Vi vavviso, O luoghi ameni’’. 
Raphael Arie and the London Symphony Orchestra, c. Krips. 
Decca K 2328. 5s. 


* Strongly recommended. 
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Gounod: Faust, Act III, ‘‘Salut! Demure, chaste et pure’’,* and 
Bizet: Carmen, ‘‘La fleur que tu m’avais jetée’’. 
Eugene Conley and the New Symphony Orchestra, c. Erede. 
Decca K 2326. 5s. 


Mascagni: L’Amico Fritz, Act III, Recit.: ‘‘Ed anche beppe amo’’. Aria: ‘‘O, amore’, and 
Alfano: Don Juan de Majara, Act II, ‘Tu vedi in bel ciel’’. 
Gigli with orchestra, c. Zamboni. 
His Master’s Voice DA 1937. 4s. 


Gatti’s version of ‘‘Porgi Amor’’ is preferable to the recent de los Angeles issue and the 
refreshing Oberon aria is excellently done. The standard of recording is just not good 
enough for the star the artists deserve. A heavy run on Puccini has produced some very 
good singing and at least one outstanding operatic performance. Signor Erede certainly 
seems to have the knack of putting opera on to records: in addition to the Tebaldi record, 
on which the Butterfly and the Manon Lescaut excerpts are each first class, he is responsible 
for the very good Bizet-Gounod issue sung by Eugene Conley. 

To return to Puccini: how very well this present collection illustrates his almost 
sadistic preoccupation with female sins and sorrows. Sister Angelica mourning her little 
boy, that he should have died alone, Manon sighing because her dismissed lover will not 
remain forgotten, Butterfly yearning for the conjugal life that cannot be hers and after- 
wards preparing for renouncement and the death that must be, Mimi discovering the love 
that will destroy her. Of his better known heroines only Tosca, Liu and Turandot are 
absent. Guerrini’s Angelica is very good indeed. The Cebotari record is well made, 
especially the orchestral complement, but she is outsung by Tebaldi in the ayia common to 
both issues. De Luca and Hellwig provide two Bohéme favourites on a slightly strident 
record with performances much better than we can hear in an English opera house. The 
Arie-Krips issue is worth having for the Bellini side and the Gigli-Zamboni for the interest 


provided by an excerpt from an Alfano opera; though neither is exceptional for perform- 
ance. 


° Wagner: Die Meistersinger, Overture,* and 
Tannhduser, Act II, Grand March. 
The Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Dobrowen. 
His Master’s Voice C 3926-27. 8s. 
Verdi: The Force of Destiny, Overture. 
The Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Markevitch. 
His Master’s Voice C 3920. 4s. 
Grieg: Peer Gynt, Suite No.1. Op. 46. 
The Hallé Orchestra, c. Barbirolli. 
His Master’s Voice C 3921-22. 8s. 
Handel: The Music for the Royal Fireworks, Suite. 
“The London Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Boult. 
His Master’s Voice DB 6968-69. 12s. 


The Wagner issue has much virtue; the performances are excellent and the recording 
first-class except for a tailing off at disc-centre on side 2. Since this corresponds with a 
lovely stretch of six-part writing for wood wind the fault is unfortunate. All the same, 
Meistersinger is a grand recording; the Tannhduser march is quite perfect. When this 
item is isolated from the opera it is always played, most excitingly, in military march 
time. Dobrowen shows that it is even more exciting when played as a processional, 
strictly according to Wagner. Easily the best available version of this piece. 

The lay-out of Verdi’s Overture to Forza del Destino is quite classic and in every respect 
the work deserves as much to stand alone as the overtures of Beethoven or Rossini. 


* Strongly recommended. 
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Listening to this performance we wished, as often we have before, for overtures to Rigoletto 
and Aida. The issue compares well with the La Scala, Milan-Capuana issue of Decca, 
but both should be heard on the same instrument. For those who want Morning, Death 
of Ase, Anitra’s Dance and Hall of the Mountain King, the present issue replaces all others. 
Both performance and recording are quite remarkable. 

Also interesting is the Royal Fireworks Music here given in Harty’s orchestration. 
This music combines elegance with basic simplicity in much the same satisfying combina- 
tion as does the Georgian architecture of Handel’s day. It calls for fastidiousness in 
performance and here it gets grandeur and rather ripe colours. Still, it is most stirring, 
and beautifully recorded. 


Mozart: Canzonetta, ‘‘Ridente la Calma’’, K.152, and ‘‘An Chloe’, K.524. 
Margaret Ritchie, acc. Gerald Moore. 
His Master’s Voice C 3966. 4s. 
Elgar: The Shower, and 
Traditional: Gretna Green. 
The Glasgow Orpheus Choir, c. Roberton. 
His Master’s Voice B 9897. 3s. 3d. 
In spite of a slight sibilance in the recording of Miss Ritchie’s lovely voice on the 


.“Ridente la Calma’’ side, and a not so slight blasting of her final top notes on the other, 


we think most highly of this recording. The performers are in great form and everyone 
should possess some means of reproducing these wonderful and little heard songs. Elgar’s 
little part-song is done to perfection ; so is Gretna Green, but we tire very easily of Sir Hugh’s 
brand of musical pawkiness and would prefer our folk songs more nearly straight. 


Ravel: Rapsodie Espagnole.* 
The Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam, c. van Beinum. 
Decca AK 2093-94. I0s. 
Barber: Adagio for Strings, Op. 11.* 
The Boyd Neel Orchestra, c. Boyd Neel. 
Decca X 305. 6s. 

Samuel Barber’s simple and moving interlude is played with remarkable feeling for 
string tones and extreme intensity of expression. In the Ravel issue, Decca’s engineers 
have surpassed themselves: the brilliant brass playing in ‘‘Malaguefia” and the brutal 
racket at the close of ‘‘Férie’’ are reproduced with uncommon faithfulness to bring us the 
true stuff of a fine performance. 


Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. 4. Op. 36. 
L’Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du Conservatoire de Paris, c. Kleiber. 
Decca AK 2272-76. 25s. 


It is certain that no one conductor’s version of any Tchaikovsky symphony will satisfy 
more than a fraction of the master’s followers. And, because the emotional content of 
the separate movements in No. 4 is more widely varied than in Nos. 5 and 6, this fact 
applies there a fortiori. Therefore, whether to choose, of modern recordings, the Hallé- 
Lambert or the Philharmonia-Dobrowen, or the present issue, depends entirely on who 
does the choosing. The recording is first-class. 


Richard Strauss: Salome, Final Scene.* 
Welitsch and the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, c. Reiner. 
Columbia LX 1241-2. 12s. 


The orchestra plays well. The American recording carries its heavy load fairly 
smoothly and Welitsch, in good voice, is the only living singer who has shown herself able 


* Strongly recommended. 
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to recreate the beauty and horror of this scene. The issue, therefore, should be bought. 
With their two-disc excerpts from Hansel and Gretel, Wozzeck, and now, Salome, Columbia 
are doing opera an excellent service. 


Sullivan: H.M.S. Pinafore. 
The D’Oyly Carte Opera Co., c. Godfrey. 
Decca AK 2261-8. 40s. 


We understand that recordings of all the Savoy Operas are intended. If all are as 
good as Pinafore Decca will do well. It is true that the singing is not good. But it never 
was, by Grand Opera standards, and certainly not in the great Grossmith, Lytton, 
Lewis days. The present cast (Darrell Fancourt is still there) is quite as good vocally as 
any we remember. And the singing, as such, has some important virtues. It is in 
tune, for example, generally; and, which cannot be said of any extended operatic issue we 
have previously known, one can hear all the words. It would be invidious to mention 
singers by name, but in a performance which surprises by its freshness, the Proverb 
duet, “Captain, I’ve important information’’, the First Lord’s songs, and all the choral 
numbers afforded most delight. Apart from the performance as such, it is refreshing to 
hear these tunes played by a theatre orchestra proper, for which Sullivan scored them, 
and in correct tempi. Everyone, from the amateur theatre band to the symphony 
orchestra, has traditionally assumed that practically all instruments are interchangeable 
for purposes of Gilbert and Sullivan, and that any time will do. Mr. Isidore Godfrey 
shows how wrong they are. The recording is splendidly resonant and clear. J. 


As some readers will have noticed, it has proved impossible in recent months for our 
review section to keep pace with the spate of new issues. The following list, therefore, is 
intended as a concise buyer’s guide; every item listed has something to recommend it, 


while those which are starred may, in our opinion, safely be acquired unheard [ED.]. 


VOCAL 


Bach: Cantata No. 82, “‘Ich habe genug’’. 
Hotter and the Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Bernard .. .. LX = 1290-2* 


Moussorgsky: Boris: Varlaam’s Song and Death of Boris. 
Christoff and the Philharmonia Orchestra . . -- DB 21097* 


Mozart: ‘‘Aspri vimorsi atroci’’ (K.432). 
“Per questa bella mano’’ (K.612). 


Tajo and Radio Italiana Orchestra 30022 
‘ Cosi, ‘‘Sento, O dio!’’ and ‘‘Di scrivermi’’. 
Jurinac, Thebom, Lewis, Kunz, Borriello with the seadaia 
bourne Orchestra, c. Busch . WB 


Verdi: Aida: ‘‘Ritorna vincitor’’. 
Tebaldi and the Orchestre Suisse Romande, c. Erede .. ss a 326 


INSTRUMENTAL AND ORCHESTRAL 


Bach: D minor Sonata, Sarabande and Courante. 


Bartok: Sixth String Quartet. 
Hungarian Quartet .. -- DB _ 9389-92 
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Beethoven: Piano Concerto No. 1, Op. 15. 
Gieseking and the Philharmonia Orchestra 
Symphony No. 4, Op. 60. 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Furtwangler .. 


String Quartet in F minor, ci 95. 
Schneiderhan Quartet 
Griller Quartet 


String Quartet in E flat, op. 127. 
Hungarian Quartet .. 


Bizet: Carmen Suite. 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Collins 


Bloch: Second String Quartet. 
Griller Quartet 


Chopin: Waltz in A flat, Op. 69:1. 


Waltz in G fiat, 
Cortot 


Elgar: Symphony No, 1 in A fiat. 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Boult 
Handel: Suite in C. 
London Baroque Ensemble, c. Haas 
Haydn: Symphony No. 83 in G minor. 
Hallé Orchestra, c. Barbirolli 
Symphony No. 99 in E fiat. 
London Symphony Orchestra, c. Royalton Kisch 
Symphony No. 103 in E fiat. 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Solti . 
Mendelssohn: Hebrides Overture. 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Furtwangler .. 
Nielsen: Sinfonia Espansiva. 
Copenhagen Radio Symphony Orchestra, c. Tuxen 
Clarinet Concerto. 
Cahuzac and orchestra, c. Frandsen 
Rossini: Overture, La Gazza Ladra., 
Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Galliera 
Roussel: Suite in F, Op. 33. 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Miinch 
Schubert: Piano Sonata in A minor, is sa 
Lili Kraus : 
Sibelius: Symphony No. 6 in D minor. 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Beecham 
Tchaikovsky: Capriccio Italien, Op. 45. 
Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Kletzki 
Wagner: Overture, Die Meistersinger. 
Dance of the Apprentices. 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Furtwangler . . 


Weber-Berlioz: Invitation to the Dance. 
Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Markevitch 


LX 1312-15* 
21099- 
21103* 
LX 8727-28 
AK 2185-87* 
DBS 9472* 
DB 9473-76 
AK 2352-54* 
K 1758-62 
DB 21094. 
DB 21024-29* 
R= 20581* 
DB_ 21076-78 
AX 340-2* 
AX 333-5* 
DB 6941 
AK 2161-65* 
LDX 7000-02* 
DX 1680 
AX 317-18* 
R 20585-88 
DB 6640-2 
LX 8736-37* 
DB 6942-43* 
Cc 4018 
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LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


DEsPITE the hopeful and generally optimistic character of the notes published under this 
heading in our last issue, it is still unfortunately impossible to provide any detailed 
guidance for would-be buyers of these records. Correction of the reviewer’s amplifier 
has now been carried out to match the curve published by the record manufacturers and 
tests have been made with two separate brands of pick-up employing diamond and ruby 
styli. While it soon became apparent that the standard of quality obtainable from LPs 
compares favourably with the average standard of 78s, no LP that I have tried can be . 
coaxed, wheedled or in any way persuaded to produce a result to challenge the best that 
good 78s will give under first-class conditions. The major faults I have found consist of 
(a) extraneous noises, including ‘‘clicks’’ and periodic recorded rumble, (b) serious variation 
of pitch where, presumably, the tape has been allowed to slow up while the transcription 
to LP was being made, (c) divergences of signal strength between the various sides of 
a multi-sided work: e.g. side 3 of The Mikado set is recorded at a level much lower than 
the remaining three sides. More generally, my interim criticisms may be summarized as 
follows: the recording of bass instruments is mostly realistic and well-defined, as also 
is that of the human voice; but upper string tone, in particular of the violins’ E strings, 
is really horrible with no recognizable relationship to the real thing (readers may remember 
that early Decca ffr 78s suffered from the same trouble), and there is usually little or no 
evidence that the middle-voices (e.g. violas) have been recorded at all. Against these 
defects have to be set the very welcome absence of surface noise and the reduction of the 
exercise one has to take when playing these records. But at the moment it seems that 
those of us who acclaimed LPs as the equal of 78s in the matter of quality did so on the 
basis of too rapid a survey on equipment which was not capable of demonstrating their 
faults or merits in anything like full measure. I am still certain that these records have 
come to stay, and I can see no reason why they should not soon provide a good measure of 
artistic satisfaction; the fact remains, however, that these early samples leave plenty of 
scope for further improvement. G. N.S. 


Correspondence 

Tel-Aviv, Israel. 
6th September, 1950. 
DALLAPICCOLA’S OPERA IN ISRAEL 


To the Editor of THE Music REvIEw. 


S1r,—Reviewing Luigi Dallapiccola’s opera, I/ Prigionero, in the August issue, Hans Keller 
mentions the broadcast of the work in Israel; he records an enthusiastic reception of the broadcast 
in this country and seems to imply by the use of a colon that the reason for the favourable reaction 
lay in the original French story in which the prisoner is the Rabbi Aser Abarbanel. 

Having presented the splendid recording of the opera, made by Radio Turino, twice in the 
course of a fortnight and having repeated the broadcast by request of the regular listeners to 
the weekly one-hour programme of the Israel Contemporary Music Centre this August, we have 
found interest not only in the universal appeal of the sadly-ever-topical story but mainly in the 
music, which I myself regard as the most important contemporary contribution to operatic form 

since Wozzeck and Lulu; at the same time we found the musico-dramatic content most expressive. 

Mr. Keller may be right i in denying the opera the theatrical impact; not having seen the Prigionero 
on the stage myself, I can well imagine that it succeeds as a ‘‘Gesamtkunstwerk”’ to a greater 
degree if the place and development of the action are only imagined by an attentive listener 
instead of being actually visible. 

A recent experience leads me to believe that the subjective drama can very well make an 
effective opera even if ‘‘the endopsychic conflicts” are not ‘‘sufficiently projected into, and person- 
ified in the outside world of the stage to make a visible story’. On previous visits to Europe I 
had not cared to renew my acquaintance with Wagner’s works and now saw Die Walkiire for the 
first time in eighteen years. Reporting on its excellent performance at the Holland Festival 
elsewhere, I happened to make almost the same remarks on the drama as Mr. Keller did on 
Dallapiccola’s—namely that I would much prefer listening to the music on records or over the 
radio, especially the second Act. Yet frequent and devoted opera-goers certainly regard Wagner’s 
music dramas as very effective operas. 

Yours faithfully, 


PETER GRADENWITZ. 


PRINTED BY W. HEFFER & SONS LTD., CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 
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OXFORD MUSIC 


WORKS BY 


CONSTANT LAMBERT 


*SUMMER’S LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT. A 
Masque for Orchestra, Chorus and Solo Baritone 


Vocal Score 12s. 6d. 
Chorus Edition 3s. 6d. 


A few copies are available of the special edition, illustrated 
by Michael Ayrton. This edition is limited to 100 copies, 


each signed by Composer and Author. 63s. Od. net 
*CONCERTO for Solo Pianoforte and Nine Players 

Solo Piano Part 12s. 6d. 

Full Score 25s. Od. 


*AUBADE HEROIQUE for Small Orchestra 
Full Score 7s. 6d. 
Set of Parts 12s. 6d. 
Extra Parts from each 1s. 3d. 


*THE RIO GRANDE. Poem by Sacheverell Sitwell, 
set to music for Solo Piano, Chorus, and 
Orchestra 


Miniature Score 4s. 6d. 

Vocal Score 7s. 6d. 

Chorus Edition 1s. 3d. 

Solo Piano 6s. 6d. 

’*MUSIC FOR ORCHESTRA Full Score 12s. 6d. 
‘SONATA FOR PIANO 7s. 6d. 
TROIS PIECES NEGRES for Piano Duet 6s. Od. 

* Orchestral material on hire 


Orxrorp Unuversrry 


CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.i——— 
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now there 


are more than 


100 
DECCA 


LONG 
PLAYING 


33+ r.p.m. microgroove 


unbreakable 


ffrr records 


Long playing is progress: it had to come and it’s 
here to stay. And with the rapid extension of the 
repertoire available on these wonderful records, 
new delights are constantly being revealed to that 
most exacting of connoisseurs—the true music-lover. 
A distinguished recording of a complete Mozart 
opera on three twelve-inch records . . . a» Chopin 
sonata played by one of the world’s great pianists 
on one single long playing side instead of six 
ordinary ones . . . the only complete recording— 
and on one record!—of Debussy’s Images pour 
Orchestre . . . all reproduced with flawless realism 
by this triumphant and exclusive Decca technique— 
long playing plus full frequency range recording. 


Some of the one hundred Decca long playing records: 


Bach Elgar 

Suite No. 3 in D major *Cello Concerto in E minor, 
Karl Miinchinger conducting Op. 85 
The Stuttgart Chamber Anthony Pini with The London 
Orchestra Philharmonic Orchestra 

One 10° LX 3002 29/6d. ee by Eduard van 


um 
One 10” LX 3023 29/6d. 


Piano Quintet in F minor 


39/64. 


Haydn 

Symphony No. 99 in E flat 
— Kisch conducting The 


London Sym iy Orchestra 
One 10° 3011 29/64. 
Mozart 


Se re Tl Se slio = 
Beethoven Complete recording by star 
Sonata No. 30 in E major soloists with the chorus of 
Op. 109 ’ The Vienna State Opera and 
Chopin The Vienna Phil rt 
Sonata in B flat minor, Op. 35 

ilhelm Backhaus (Piano 
One 12” LXT 2535 39/6d. pons each 
agner 

Brahms “Tristan and Isolde”. 
Symphony No. 4 in E minor, and Liebestod “‘Parsifal”— 
Op. 98 Good Friday Music 
Josef Krips conducting The Clemens Krauss conducting The 


London Symphony Orchestra rmonic hestra 
One 12” LXT 2517 39/6d. One 12” LXT 2527 39/6d. 


The above prices include cost of record, art container, and Purchase 
Tax on both articles. , 


Your dealer will be pleased to supply you with a copy of the second Decca long playing supplement. 
SOME DECCA LONG PLAYING AND DUAL-SPEED INSTRUMENTS... 


Decca 33B Single Speed 


(334 r,p.m.) Record Player 


For use with your own 
A.C. radio receiver or 
radiogramophone. Light- 
weight crystal pick-up 
with sapphire stylus. 
Changeover switch for 
use with an existing 78 
rpm. instrument. 
Strong induction motor. 
Leather-cloth covered 
case. 


Price: £12 Is. 6d. including Purchase Tax. 


Deccalian Dual-speed 
All-wave Radiogramo- 
phone (Model 91) 


A fine console instrument 
for playing 334 and 78 r.p.m. 
records. ranscription- 
quality, dual-speed motor 
unit with Decca firr light- 
weight Ete with inter- 
changeable heads and § 
sapphire styli. High-fidelity 
amplifier and acoustic 
systems. All-wave radio. 
Walnut cabinet. 

Price: £67 4s. Od. including 
Purchase Tax. 

Model 92: As above, but 
with dual-speed automatic 
record changer. 

Price: £75 0s. Od. including 
Purchase Tax. 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD., 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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